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Dr. Nathan M. Babad, the author of this 
article, is a Russian by birth and early educa- 
tion. He is a close observer of the political and 
social tendencies of his native country, and 
writes from the point of view of the liberal but 
not of the extremist.— The Editor. 

ECAUSE events in China claim 
the attention of the civilized 
world to the exclusion of all 

other topics of the day, the informa- 
tion cabled from Russia concerning 
the recent abolition of the Siberian 
THIS MONUMENT, MARKING THE BouNDaRyY  ¢Xile system elicited no comments in 


OF EUROPE AND ASIA, IS KISSED BY MANY __ the leading periodicals of the country, 
AN EXILE WHO FEELS THAT HE IS LEAV- 


whereas at any other time it might 
ING HIS NATIVE COUNTRY FOREVER, ’ : 


have received the share of discussion 
it justly deserves. There are, how- 
ever, certain peculiar features in this seemingly humane measure that 
make it an interesting study to him who is accustomed to read betwetn 
the lines. Far from being inspired by a desire to mitigate the sufferings 
of the men and women banished daily for the crime of writing, speak- 
ing, aye, and even thinking things that keep the censor awake at night, 
this very latest ukase is the direct- result of the newly adopted policy of 
Russia to capture, if possible, a wide “area of influence” in Asia and gain 
supremacy in the Far East. The building of the Siberian railroad is 
another. Both are destined to make Siberia a potent factor in the great 
coming struggle of “white” against “yellow,” with the odds decidedly 
favor of the first. 

In this respect a brief historical sketch of the evolution of Asiatic Russia 
trom a number of penal colonies of the past into the great agricultural center 
of the present may not be amiss. Ever since the roving Cossack Chief, 
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Yermak, laid at the feet of Johann IV. the title to newly conquered lands, 
the Romanoffs have spared no efforts in colonizing the vast prairies over 
which Tartar and Mongol tribes had from time immemorial grazed their 
herds. The men at the helm of Russian government early recognized the 
fact that, with her enormous wealth of natural resources, Siberia was bound 
to become on one hand an outlet for the peasant masses, decimated in 
European Russia by repeated famines, and, on the other, the stepping- 
stone over which the White Bear could stretch out his far-reaching paw 
into Persia, Afghanistan, Corea and China. To build a new and vast empire 
from the overflow of the old, to insure for his land tremendous markets 
that could compete with the Western world for the commerce of the East, 
had been the golden dream of every Russian Czar from Johann the 
Terrible to Nicholas the II. At first Siberia had merely been the Mecca 
of lawless elements who fled to Asia as a last resort. 

Wild, murderous hordes they were, animated by one great passion of 
adventure. Free and roving as the wind in the steppes, they invaded 
the ancient strongholds of Asiatic tribes, penetrating deeper and deeper 
into the ‘‘ tundras” and “taigas,”’ the marshes and forests of Siberia, adding 
more and more, as the years went on, to the territories already acquired 
by Cossack sword and spear. But brave, fearless warriors, they made 
poor colonists. In 1582, Johann the Terrible had adopted the plan 
of forcibly seizing whole village communities, consisting frequently 
of four and five hundred families, and transplanting them bodily, as it 
were, upon Siberian soil. The nucleus was constantly augmented by 
experienced artisans, mechanics and tradesmen, upon whom privileges 
of all sorts were showered to induce them to remain “planted” and grow 
up with the country. All these efforts proved futile. The severe 
climate, coupled with hardships indispensable in all pioneer attempts 
of colonization in a land hitherto ruled by savage and beast, proved 
poor attractions to men and women torn from their own firesdes thou- 
sands of miles away. The settling of Siberia progressed very slowly. 
Indeed, not until the latter part of the seventeenth and earlier part of the 
eighteenth centuries have organized efforts been made to connect Siberia 
with the mother country and establish colonies therein that would grow 
and expand. By imperial edicts, liberal concessions were offered to 
impoverished peasant families, in the shape of free transportation, free lands, 
grants of cattle, grain and stuffs, exemption from taxes and military ser- 
vice. Some sort of law 4nd order was assured to the colonists by Imperial 
regiments, which, after their terms of service had expired, were encouraged 
to remain and swell the ranks of the immigrants. For a time, the reign of 
Peter the Great, known as the reign of reconstruction and feverish activity, 
stopped the tide of immigration, there having been plenty of work within 
the empire itself in the building of the first navy and execution of other 
plans of Peter’s busy mind. With his death and the ascent of his son 
Paul to the throne of Romanoff, a reaction set in. Again the stream 
of emigrants leaving their homes for the wilds of Siberia received a new 
impetus. But as immigration increased in numbers it improved but little 
in intelligence of the most primitive kind. 

Siberia still remained a wild, lawless country, settled in patches, devoid of 
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all things that mark civilization’s entry where barbarism reigns supreme. 
Such results but poorly justified the tremendous expense in men and money 
by the Czar’s government. True, during the reign of Queen Elizaveta 
Petrovna, the banishing of convicts to Siberia was at its height. By the 
penal code promulgated in 1753 the empress abolished capital punishment 
and substituted for it a forced sojourn in her Asiatic territories. Thus, 
at times reaching formidable numbers by virtue of insurrections against the 
state and crown, at others, de- 
creasing to a paltry few criminals 
which the village com- 

munities were eager to get 












WHEN THE CHAINS ARE STRICKEN 
OFF INSIDE THE PRISON YARD, 
rHE PRISONERS DANCE 
FOR JOY. 


Redrawn from Russian print by H. M. Eaton. * 


rid of, the Siberian contingent grew and developed during the greater 
part of the eighteenth century. With the advent of the new 
century a new type of colonist came to the front, owing to the 
formation of so-called ‘‘imperial settlements.” In these colonies 
labor was imperative. Paul I. assigned 100,000 rubels for the estab. 
lishing of 10,000 men in the Zaibakal, as the district beyond the Bakal River 
is called. Alexander I. continued the work of his predecessor with but poor 
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results. With the appointment of Speranski as governor-general of Siberia 
the laws regulating Siberian emigration underwent important changes. 

At last, after an experience of a century, the Russian Government came 
to the conclusion that both the imperial settlements and the compulsory 
industry were flat fuilures. The first failed because of the corruption of 
the officials on the one side and the lack of moral support on the other; the 
second, owing to the very fact that the type of immigrants was objectionable 
in the extreme. They were the scum of the Empire—criminals of the worst 
sort, little fit for the hard labor the cultivation of Siberian soil demanded. 
The various hardships, the tedious journey in the society of other criminals, 
could not act beneficially upon the already depraved morals of the exiles. 
Add to this the extreme inactivity of Siberian officials famous for their 
abuse of power, and it will be easily understood why these colonists left 
their new homes, with the possibilities of starvation or death at the hands 
of the guards or by the savage beasts which roamed at large through the 
taigas. Such convictions should have led to the abolishment of the exile 
system long ere this, but they did not. The government only changed its 
tactics. Instead of sending poor peasants and subsidizing them, it kept on 
sending criminals, leaving them to face starvation as a stimulus to work, and 
thus endangering the existence of the already acclimatized natives. The 
whole number of colonists thus sent to Siberia between 1754 and 1864 
amounted to 900,000 souls. By 1888, 415,000 more had been transported, 
and since 1888 scarcely a year has gone by without adding its quota of 
12,000 more. 

Although no definite data have been obtained for either the sixteenth 
or seventeenth centuries, it may be safely assumed that no less than 
1,450,000 Russians have been by various devices transported to the several 
districts of Siberia. The population, however, did not grow very fast. 
Upon an area of 250,000 square miles only 5,724,090 inhabitants are shown 
by the recent census to exist in comparatively comfortable circumstances. 
Whereas the fertile districts of western Siberia alone could easily support 
a population of 50,000,000. 

The slow increase in population is the aatural sequence of faulty organ- 
ization of the Siberian colonization, as mentioned above, coupled with 
an extremely high death rate due to poor sanitation and epidemics of infec- 
tious diseases, frequently laying waste whole communities. Thus, instead 
of being a source of revénue, Siberia became a constant drain upon the 
Czar’s strong coffers. What saved, in some measure, the sinking ship, 
was the introduction of new, vigorous life, untainted by crime; men and 
women who deemed it their mission to work and suffer for their fellow 
creatures perishing in darkness and ignorance. Such people—the best ele- 
ment any land could be proud of—were not to be had for the mere asking. 
Neither lust of gold nor promotion were incentives sufficiently strong to 
make them leave home and country, where they hoped to do the most good 
in their own way, to become reconciled to a daily life of abject misery and 
helpless indignation. Such men had to be banished, chained and _ tor- 
tured in order to make the Siberian darkness seem a world of freedom and 
sunshine. At first the material was drawn from the great number of purely 
political prisoners, such men as France and other countries had, centuries 
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before, in their ignorance, expelled from their frontiers, and ultimately 
called back and accorded the highest honors a nation can bestow upon its 
citizens. At first the Swedish and later the Polish wars, the last resulting 
in the division of the once mighty kingdom of Poland, marked a new era 
in the history of Siberia. The thousands upon thousands of Polish patriots 
—civilized and cultured—who saw their homes ruined and estates con- 
fiscated by the victorious Cossacks, gladly preferred the limited freedom 
of Siberia to close confinement in vile, overcrowded jails. True, they 
were not the pioneers. Long before their coming, political convicts, 
so-called—all sorts and conditions of men—found their way into the 
remotest parts of the country, building roads, forts, jails and barracks. 
But these rather retarded the progress of civilization in the budding domain 
than otherwise. Lazy and shiftless, deprived of all civil rights, branded 
as criminals, they broke loose at the very first opportunity, taking to the 
dense virgin forests, whence they made raids upon the peaceful peasant, 
or engaged in war the native Asiatic tribes. A deadly conflict was con- 
stantly taking place between the two, and no quarter was either asked or 
given. 

With the appearance upon the scene of the Polish patriots, Siberia 
received the first real stimulus. They brought with them education, cul- 
ture and natural refinement. They laid the corner-stone to the present 
aristocracy of Siberia. Their influence was not long in making itself felt. 
Unfortunately, the growing discontent within the Empire, the frequent 
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attempts upon the life of the Czars, and the widespread Nihilism, first 
among army officers, then among men and women in all walks of life, made 
the Russian Government adopt tactics worthy of a Torquemada. The 
Third Section, the very name of which is sufficient to make a Russian 





LEAVE-TAKING. 


shudder, began its infamous career, making it possible for the civilized world 
to give credence to any and all stories of wanton cruelties escaping time 
and again even from censored, Chinese-walled Russia. The first oppor- 
tunity this Third Section had had to exercise its terrible power, though 
under a different name, was the Decembrist affair, made famous by many 
writers. The conspiracy which had for its aim no less than the complete 
overthrow of the reigning dynasty, to secure for the groaning land a con- 
stitutional government, was primarily hatched in 1815, in the “enemy’s 
camp,” in the very headquarters of Fiekl Marshal Prince Wittenstein. 
The prime movers of the plot were the two brothers Muravioff, Colonel 
Pestel and the famous poet martyr, Rileef, the like of whom for revolu- 
tionary spirit and integrity of purpose, Russia has never produced before 
or since. Colonel Pestel, besides being a highly educated man for his 
age and position as an officer of the army—a class not guilty, in latter 
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days, of too much intelligence—exercised a tremendous influence over his 
fellow conspirators. How far under his leadership the revolt spread may 
be gleaned from the fact that the Northern and Southern Union or Federa- 
tion, as the two chief branches of the society were known, had adherents 
in the very palace of the Czar. Generals and courtiers were among 
them, and kept Pestel informed of every move and plan of the Imperial 
family, of every word said of political import. The regiments Pestel and 
his friends commanded stood by their colonels as a unit. For a long time 
the leaders could not agree upon a mode of action, some counselling 
caution and moderation, others accusing Pestel of secret leaning toward a 
dictatorship. At last, when the time was ripe, when the Czar Alexander 
died, and the whole Imperial family was in a turmoil; when the Senate and 
the Holy Synod could not pull together, when the late Czar’s brother and 
heir, Prince Constantine, positively refused to accept the crown and sceptre, 
and when Nicholas, the youngest brother, could not make up his mind, the 
conspirators, by delaying, lost the one opportunity that could have given 
Russia an eternal rest from the rule of Romanoffs. The attempt of the 14th 
December of 1825 went down into history as a glorious failure. The regi- 
ments led out by Pestel and his fellow conspirators to storm the palace and 
capture the Emperor’s person were met by superior forces. The young Czar 
Nicholas, himself directed the attack of the cavalry. But the revolutionists 
had cast the die and were prepared to playthe game to the end. Count Orloff, 
the Emperor’s commander-in-chief, at one time admitted himself defeated, 
and it was not until Nicholas, acting on the advice of his nearest minister, 
the Duke of Wiirtemberg, ordered out all his artillery against the brave 
but foolhardy revolutionists, that they were swept down as so many ripe 
cherries from a tree. At ten o’clock the same night, after thousands of 
soldiers paved the streets with their bodies, and the Neva was red with their 
blood, Nicholas triumphantly marched to his palace—the Czar of all 
Russias! The end of the conspiracy is the darkest page in Russia’s 
history. Pestel, Rileef, Bestujeff-Rumin, Muravioff and Kathoffski paid 
with their lives on the gallows for their attempt to rescue their country 
from despotism. The rest—and their name was legion—the flower of the 
Russian nobility—the true nobility of soul and heart and mind—were 
dragged in chains to the darkest, remotest wilds of Siberia, there to open 
a new chapter of the history of blood and crime with which the name of 
Siberia is associated in’the minds of every American—aye, of very man 
not overburdened with love for monarchies and monarchs. 

The Decembrist affair—so called on account of its having happened 
in December—was the first to result in the filling of Siberian jails with 
native Russians of the highest type of civilization, but not the last. The 
“Third Section” did faithful work for its Czar, until to-day ther are very 
few families in Russia given to liberal thought in which a son, a daughter 
or a near relative had not been taken away in the dead of night, to be seen 
no more. The political prisoners of to-day have not even the right of the 
common felon to a trial by jury or an open investigation. The finding of 
a compromising letter, a book, a mere suspicion, is sufficient to send the 
owner where, according to a popular Russian saying, “Makar does not 
care to graze his calves.” 
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Mr. George Kennan, in his Siberian sketches, draws a powerful picture 
of these horrors from an American point of view. And yet how much of 
the more intimate character of that life escaped his keen observation! 
There is nothing in the whole history of Sibi ria more revolting to my mind, 
more horrible than the death of Sigida and her fellow prisoners. She 
was a beautiful woman, swept away by the current of Nihilism, and in due 
time gathered in together with others by the net of the Third Section. 
Their treatment in the female prison at the hands of the Siberian officials 
was brutal in the 
extreme. Unable 
to get the ear of 
the higher author- 
ities, the unfortu- 
nate women de- 
cided upon a novel 
yet excruciating 
method of making 
their protest 
heard. They 
chose starvation 
asaweapon. For 
twenty-one days 
Sigida touched 
no food. This 
brought no fe- 
sults. Emaciated, 
on the point of in- 
sanity, Sigida, to 
draw attention of 
the government in 
some radical way, 
publicly slapped 
the face of Masi- 
koff, the prison 
warden. Her fate, 
after this, defies 
description. She 
was first kept 
alive by the forci- 
ble introduction of food. With the last strength in her, the poor 
woman struggled against it. But even she could not dream of what 
was in store for her. Two weeks later an ukase was issued subjecting 
all political convicts, men and women, to the punishment inflicted upon com- 
mon murderers. Women were to be flogged as well as men, and Sigida 
was decided upon as the first victim. She was doomed to receive a hundred 
blows by the knout! The physician in charge declared his doubt as to 
her survival. But this did not matter. Colonel Bobrovski was called 
upon to attend to the execution. He looked into her pale, haggard face, 
vulgarly felt her arms, and said with a cynical sneer: “Oh, she’s all right! 
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This one will survive more blows than that.” And he actually ordered the 
execution to take place in his presence. 

This is not ancient history. It happened on the 6th of November, 1889! 
Sigida died four days later in terrible agony. Nothing remained for the 
other women but to die, too. And they did, in a most heroic manner. 
With the last words of the revolutionary songs dying on their lips, three 
women, Kaliuzni, Kovaliofska and Smirnitzka, took poison to escape the 
punishment of Sigida. They did not die at once. Found in agony, they 
refused to divulge the name of the poison, and expired a day later. Why 
wax indignant at the atrocities of the Chinese—of barbarians brought to 
a white fury by Russian exploit—when civilized Russia does the same, 
every day! It is my sincere conviction, and it is shared by most Russians, 
as reflected in the few liberal Russian magazines, that, far from being a 
humane measure, this abolition of the Siberian exile system is a step back- 
ward. For it aims only at the betterment of the Siberian merchant and 
landlord, of the Siberian capitalists, whose agitation finally brought about 
the issue of this edict, as the same was obtained in New South Wales. This 
latest ukase, instead of behefiting the political prisoners, is bound to make 
their condition still more intolerable, inasmuch as it does not do away 
with the infamous administrative system of banishing political prisoners, 
but means to rob them of the limited freedom they still enjoy in Siberia. 
It means for them a life worse than death in some central jail of European 
Russia, with never a chance to breathe the air of freedom, to commingle 
with fellow beings, with never a hope to do some good for fellow sufferers. 
This opinion is shared also by Dr. Isaac A. Hourwich, one of the greatest 
authorities on Russian questions in America. Dr. Hourwich has in his 
time himself experienced what it means to be born in Russia and be 
sent to Siberia to “cool off.” His son, too, a young man of eighteen, 
was arrested in Russia in December last, while he was completing his edu- 
cation. He is now imprisoned in one of the central jails. His fate 
worries his father greatly, as there is no telling what his punishment might 
be. His crime was the possession of a book not looked upon with favor by 
the Russian Government. Besides, you see; he happens to be “the son of his 
father.” As I said at the beginning, this latest Imperial ukase, while 
marking a new epoch in Siberian history, of which a good deal is expected, 
it will, if not amended, strike a dreadful blow at the cause of freedom, 
and, if anything, deepen the gloom of reaction now holding Russia in 
its death-like vice. 

While it is not to be expected that the Russian government could or 
would make a radical change in its entire system of jurisdiction, the grant- 
ing to political prisoners a trial by unbiased juries, instead of the present 
administrative system, would at once lessen the number of exiles, and go 
far to prove Nicholas the Second’s intentions to be abreast of civilization 
as genuine as his convocation of the Peace Conference led men to believe 
they were. Will he doit? It is human to hope for the best. 

















THE END OF THE BATTLE. 


By STEPHEN CRANE. 
‘And if He wills, we must die.”’ 


SERGEANT, a corporal, and fourteen men of the lwelith 
Regiment of the Line had been sent out to occupy a house 
on the main highway. They would be at least a half of a 
mile in advance of any other picket of their own people. 
Sergeant Morton was deeply angry at being sent on this 
duty. He said that he was overworked. There were at 
least two sergeants, he claimed furiously, whose turn it 
should have been to go on this arduous mission. He was treated unfairly ; 
he was abused by his superiors ; why did any d——d fool ever join the army : 
as for him he would get out of it as soon as possible; he was sick of it; the 
life of a dog. All this he said to the corporal, who listened attentively, 
giving grunts of respectful assent. On the way to this post, two privates 
took occasion to drop casually to the rear and pilfer in the orchard of a 
deserted plantation. When the sergeant discovered this absence, he grew 
black with a rage which was an accumulation of all his irritations 

“Run, you!” he howled. “Bring them here! I'll show them 
A private ran swiftly to the rear. The remainder of the squad began to 
shout nervously at the two delinquents, whose figures they could see in 
the deep shade of the orchard hurriedly picking fruit from the ground 
and cramming it within their shirts, next to their skins. The beseeching 
cries of their comrades stirred the criminals more than did the barking of 
the sergeant. They ran to rejoin the squad, while holding their loaded 
bosoms and with their mouths open with aggrieved explanations. 

Jones faced the sergeant with a horrible cancer marked in bumps on 





his left side. The disease of Patterson showed quite around the front of 
his waist in many protuberances. “A nice pair,” said the sergeant with 
sudden frigidity. “You're the kind of soldiers a man wants to choose for 
dangerous outpost duty, ain't you?” 

The two privates stood at attention, still looking much aggrieved. “We 
only began Jones, huskily. 





“Oh, you only,” cried the sergeant. “Yes, you ‘only’! | know all 
about that! But if you think you are going to trifle with me- 

A moment later the squad moved on toward its station. Behind the 
sergeant’s back Jones and Patterson were slyly passing apples and pears 
to their friends, while the sergeant expounded eloquently to the corporal. 
“You see what kind of men are in the army now! Why, when I joined the 
regiment it was a very different thing, I can tell you. Then, a sergeant had 
some authority, and if a man disobeyed orders, he had a very small chance 
of escaping something extremely serious. But now! Good God! If | 
report these men, the captain will look over a lot of beastly orderly sheets 
and say” (here the sergeant wrathfully imitated the voice of his captain): 
“*Haw, eh, well, Sergeant Morton, these men seem to have very good 
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records; very good records, indeed. I can’t be too hard on,them; no; 
not too hard,” continued the sergeant; “I tell you, Flagler, the army is 
no place for a decent man.” z 

Flagler, the corporal, answered with a sincerity of appreciation which 
with him had become a science. “I think you are right, sergeant,” he 
answered. 

Behind them the privates mumbled discreetly. “D n this sergeant of 
ours. He thinks we are made of wood. I don’t see any reason for all 
this strictness when we are on active service. It isn’t like being at home 
in barracks. This is very different. He hammers us now worse than he 
did in barracks. There is no great harm in a couple of men dropping out 
to raid an orchard of the enemy when all the world knows that we haven't 
had a decent meal in twenty days.” 

The reddened face of Sergeant Morton suddenly showed to the rear. 
“A little more marching and much less talking,” he said. 

When he came to the house he had been ordered to occupy, the sergeant 
sniffed with disdain. “These people must have lived like cattle!” he 
said angrily. To be sure, the place was not alluring. The ground-floor 
had been used for the housing of cattle, and it was dark and terrible. A 
flight of steps led to the lofty first floor, wlich was denuded, but respectable. 
The sergeant’s visage lightened when he saw the strong walls of stone and 
cement. “Unless they turn guns on us, they will never get us out of here,” 
he said cheerfully to the squad. The men, anxious to keep him in an 
amiable mood, all hurriedly grinned and seemed very appreciative and 
pleased. “I'll make this into a fortress,” he announced. He sent Jones 
and Patterson, the two orchard-thieves, out cn sentry duty. He worked 
the others then until he could think of no more things to tell them to do. 
Afterward he went forth, with a major-general’s serious scowl, and 
examined the ground in front of his position. In returning he came to 
a sentry, Jones, munching an apple. He sternly commanded him to throw 
it away. 

The men spread their blankets on the floors of the bare rooms, and 
putting their packs under their heads and lighting their pipes, they lived 
in lazy peace. Bees hummed in the garden and a scent of flowers came 
through the open window. A great fan-shaped bit of sunshine smote the 
face of one man, and he indolently cursed as he moved his primitive bed to 
a shadier place. , 

Another private explained to a comrade: “This is all nonsense, any- 
how. No sense in occupying this post. They a 

‘But, of course,” said the corporal, “when she told me herself she cared 
more for me than she did for him, I wasn’t going to stand any of his 
talk The corporal’s listener was so sleepy that he could only grunt 











his sympathy. 

There was a sudden little spatter of shooting. A cry from Jones rang 
out. With no little intermediate scrambling, the sergeant leaped straight 
to his feet. “Now,” he cried, “let us see what you are made of! If,” he 
added bitterly, “you are made of ariything.” 

A man yelled: “Good God, can’t you see you're all tangled up in my 
cartridge belt?” 
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Another man yelled “Keep off my legs! Can't you walk on the 
floor?” . 
To the windows there was a blind rush of slumberous men, who brushed 





‘**4 NICE PAIR!’ SAID THE SERGEANT.”’ 
Drawn by F. P. Klix. 


hair from their eyes even as they made ready their rifles. Jones and Pat- 
terson came stumbling up the steps, crying dreadful information. Already 
the enemy’s bullets were spilling and singing over the house. 

The sergeant suddenly was stiff and cold with a sense of the importance 
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of the thing. “Wait until you see one,” he drawled loudly and calmly, 
“then shoot.” 

For some moments the enemy’s bullets swung swifter than lightning over 
the house without anybody being able to discover a target. In this interval 
a man was shot in the throat. He gurgled and then lay down on the floor. 
The blood slowly waved down the brown skin of his neck, while he looked 
meekly at his comrades. 

There was a howl. “There they are! There they come!” The rifles 
crackled. A light smoke drifted idly through the rooms. There was a 
strong odor as from burnt paper and the powder of firecrackers. The 
men were silent. Through the windows and about the house the bullets 
of an entirely invisible enemy moaned, hummed, spat, burst, and sang. 

The men began to curse. “Why can’t we see them?” they muttered 
through their teeth. The sergeant was still frigid. He answered sooth 
ingly, as if he were directly reprehensible for this behavior of the enemy: 
“Wait a moment. You will soon be able to see them. There! Give it 
to them!” A little skirt of black figures had appeared in the field. It was 
really like shooting at an upright needle from the full length of a ball- 
room. But the men’s spirits improved as soon as the enemy—this mys- 
terious enemy—became a tangible thing, and far off. They had believed 
the foe to be shooting at them from the adjacent garden. 

“Now,” said the sergeant, ambitiously, “we can beat them off easily if you 
men are good enough.” 

A man called out in a tone of quick, great interest: “See that fellow on 
horseback, Bill? Isn’t he on horseback? I thought he was on horse- 
back.” 

There was a fusillade against another side of the house. The sergeant 
dashed into the room which commanded that situation. He found a dead 
soldier on the floor. He rushed out howling: “When was Knowles 
killed? When was Knowles killed? D n it, when was Knowles 
killed?” It was absolutely essential to find out the exact moment this 
man died. A blackened private tiirned upon his sergeant and demanded : 
“How in h ll do I know?” Sergeant Morton had a sense of anger 
so brief that in the next second he cried: “Patterson.” He had even 
forgotten his vital interest in the time of Knowles’ death. 

“Yes,” said Patterson, his face set with some deep-rooted quality of 
determination. Still, he was a mere farm-boy. 

“Go in to Knowles’ window and shoot at those people,” said the sergeant 
hoarsely. Afterwards he coughed. Some of the fumes of the fight had 
made way to his lungs. 

Patterson looked at the door into this other room. He looked at it 
as if he suspected it was to be his death-chamber. Then he entered and 
stood across the body of Knowles and fired vigorously into a group of 
charming plum trees. 

“They can’t take this house,” declared the sergeant in a contemptuous 
and argumentative tone. He was apparently replying to somebody. The 
man who had been shot in the throat looked up at him. Eight men were 
firing from the windows. The sergeant detected in a corner three wounded 
men, talking together feebly. “Don’t you think there is anything to do?” 
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THE END OF THE BATTLE. 


and get Knowl-s’ cartridges and give them to somebody 
Take Simpson’s, too.”” The man who had been shot 
Of the three wounded men who had been 
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“Why, we can hold this place!’ shouted the sergeant jubilantly. 

Corporal Flagler suddenly spun from his window and fell in a heap. 

“Sergeant,” murmured a man, as he dropped to a seat on the floor out of 
danger, “I can’t stand this. I swear I can’t. I think we should run away.” 

Morton, with the kindly eyes of a good shepherd, looked at the man. 
“You are afraid, Johnston; you are afraid,” he said softly. The man 
struggled to his feet, cast upon the sergeant a gaze full of admiration, 
reproach and despair, and returned to his post. A moment later he pitched 
forward, and thereafter his body hung limply out of the window. 

The sergeant laid his rifle against the stonework of the window-frame 
and sltot with care until his magazine wa. empty. Behind him, a man 
simply grazed on the elbow was wildly sobbing like a girl. “Shut up,” said 
Morton, without turning his head. Before him was a vista of fields, clumps 
of trees, woods, populated with little, stealthy, fleeting figures. 

He grew furious. “Why didn’t he send me orders?” he cried aloud. 
The emphasis on the word “he” was impressive. A mile back on the road 
a galloper of the Hussars lay dead beside his dead horse. 

The man who had been grazed on the elbow still set up his bleat. 
Morton's fury veered to this soldier. “Can't you shut up? Can't you shut 
up? Can't you shut up? Fight! That’s the thing to do! Fight!" 

A bullet struck Morton and he fell upon the man who had been shot in 
the throat. There was a sickening moment. Then the sergeant rolled off 
to a position upon the bloody floor. He turned himself with a last: effort 
until he could look at the wounded who were able to look at him. 

“Kim up the kickers,” he said thickly. His arms weakened and he 
dropped on his face. 

After an interval, a young subaltern of th enemy’s infantry, followed by 
his eager men, burst into this reeking interior. But just over the threshold 


he halted, and remarked with a shrug to his sergeant: “I should have esti- 


mated them as at least one hundred strong.” 
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HE birthplace and girlhood home of Joan of Arc, peasant- 
saint and noblest of all French heroines, was Domremy, a 
village in the hilly eastern department of the Vosges. The 
Vosges is a poor country compared with most parts of 

France, but such is nearly always the nature of the region 
that produces saints. Comfort and wealth and adjacency 
to the great towns are not congenial, apparently, to growths 
so delicate as theirs. 

Domremy is off the main routes of travel, and to get to 
‘it from Paris, the natural starting-point of tourists, one 
must take a very zigzag course. A number of changes are 
necessary, and considerable tedious waiting at junctions. In 
my own case I was on the way all the afternoon and far into 
‘he evening, and I was a little discouraged when | left the 
train at Maxey, the station nearest Domremy, to learn that 
the place I sought was still two miles away, and that there 
was no conveyance thither. I was in an unknown couptry 
and it was night. I did not enjoy the situation, but there 
was no help for it. 

The station-master came with his lantern to the station 
door and gave me directions, and I walked away into 
the darkness. Maxey was only a little place, its streets 
deserted at this hour, houses black save for here and there a lighted window, 
farmyard odors on the air, and the most noticeable sound the tinkle of water 
running from a spout into an unseen trough. On the outskirts of the ham- 
let I met a laborer, who pointed out a short cut to Domremy across the 
fields, and I left the main road and followed a vague, winding meadow-way. 
Luckily a quarter-moon shone in the west, or I should have had difficulty 
in keeping to the path’s uncertain markings. 

I was on a wide lowland plain with hills roundabout. On the distant 
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slopes | could see here and there dark patches of wood, but the valley was 
all open farmland, with only stray trees and scattered groves. Through 
the meadows flowed the river Meuse, a leisurely stream, often looping and 
turning back on itself and at times expanding into reedy marshes. 
Somewhere there was a dam, for through the dim quiet of the night I could 
hear the noisy overflow of the water. The air was too chilly to encourage 
the piping of summer insects, and the only note of life that reached me was 
the croaking of some uncanny creature of the darkness from a lone tree. 

The meadows were half mown and the hay from a few of the fields had 
gone to the barns, but it was the beginning of the harvest, and usually 
such grass as had been cut lay in swathes as left by the scythes of the 
mowers, or, gathered in heaps to shed the dew and possible rain, awaited 
spreading and farther drying on the morrow. 

The stillness and mystery of the hour 
with the pale luster of the thin moon shin- 
ing down on the damp meadows, was con- 
ducive to dreaming, and I thought of the 
old-time heroine whose fame had drawn 
me thither, realizing with a certain wonder 
and elation that this was her native region, 
and that I was treading a path she very 
likely had trod many times long, long ago; 
that in these meadows she had worked: 
that somewhere in that dark grove of trees 
on ahead was a village—Joan’s village! 
It seemed very fitting that she should have 
lived amid these surroundings in a region 
so retired, in a landscape of such gentle 
repose, with its broad levels and its pro- 
tecting hills sweeping low along the 
horizon. Did she not 
catch from her envi- 
ronment some of her 
own brave, simple 
spirit? What a pity 
that the voices should 
have come to draw 
her away from the 
quiet, pastoral life that 
was before her and 
plunge her into the 
midst of battles and 
intrigues and falsity! 
It is true that thus she 
won glory, but there 
was also the dreadful 
death at the stake. 
The story is one of 
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THE DOMREMY CHURCH, 


pathos,—and the tragedy of her early end, however we regret it, was perhaps 
necessary to make her fame secure. Had long life been granted there 
might have developed mistakes and weaknesses. We can not be sure the 
self-sacrificing courage would have come down to us so unsullied to win 
for her the warm place she now has in the hearts of humanity 

When | reached Domremy I found it hardly less silent and lonely than 
the plain. It was the exact counterpart of Maxey—street deserted, a 
few dim lights in house windows, and a steady, musical flow of water from 
spouts into outdoor troughs. I kept on till | came to the church, near 
which I discovered a building that bore the sign of a hotel. I went in and 
fumbled through a dark hall to a door that let me into the kitchen. There 
I found a light burning and a man and woman sitting, their day’s work 
done, in drowsy meditation before the fire. They were dazed by my sud- 
den intrusion, and it took me some time with my broken French to make 
them comprehend that I wanted a room and board for several days. Such 
a request from a tourist was rare. The village has many visitors, but nearly 
all come and go the same day. They do not care to loiter in this out-of- 
the-way little place. When I finally made my intentions clear, an extra 
candle was exhumed and I was conducted to an apartment upstairs. 

The next morning I began my rambling, which, by the time I left, made 
me very well acquainted with the hamlet and the habits of the people and 
with the region lying roundabout. The village is a farming community 
just as it always has been from the time of Joan of Arc to the present. 
Its size has varied little with the passing of the centuries, and its homes and 
the ways of its people are simple and primitive. Every inhabitant, if we 
except the priest and a colony of nuns, works in the fields. The keepers 
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of the shops, inns and hotel have their land and their cattle like the rest, 
and when their in-door business can spare them, they turn to their farm 
labor as naturally as if it was habitual. 

The farm buildings are very much concentrated. House, barn and 
stables are all under one expansive tile roof, and a whole line of such 
domiciles join walls along the street. The barn is the center and heart of a 
home structure, and its big, sagging wooden doors are a prominent feature 
of the house front. From the broad barn floor you can step at once into the 
dwelling rooms on the one side or into the stables on the other. 

The height of the building is usually two or two and a half stories, and 
if you look in at the barn doors you find the space beautifully vast in its 
high cobwebby gloom. The house rarely occupies a section clear to the 
roof, but ordinarily has a hay-loft over it, just as do the stables on the 
other side of the barn floor. There is need of all the barn room, for crops 
are stored in-doors, and you never see stacks of hay and grain in the 
fields of the Vosges as in warmer and more fertile sections. 

The stables are low and dark, and show a decided lack of convenience. 
The only way to remove the manure it to load it on a wheelbarrow and 
trundle it out by hand. That is the daily task of the lady of the house. 
She adds the loads to the accumulating heap in the front yard, and there 
the hens delight to scratch all day. It is a square, well-made heap, mixed 
with straw litter, but it speaks rather loudly for itself in warm weather. 
The spare space in front of the house is also the receptacle for a variety 
of farm machines, the wood-pile and for whatever odds and ends it is handy 
to have there. Where a house has no space between it and the street 
some arrangement for a farmyard in the rear of the premises is a necessity, 
but that is plainly not as convenient as to have everything right before 
the house-door open to the public way. Looks seemed not to count. 

Nearly all the farmers kept both ducks and chickens, and the fowls at 
night stayed somewhere about the stables. To make life easy for them and 
for the cats, a hole was usually cut at the base of one of the barn-doors. 

The dwelling part of one of these great farn: buildings is not very con- 
spicuous. Often, all that is seen of it is a single door and window. The 
window is curtained and perhaps has plants in it. Frequently, it is tasteful 
and attractive, but Domremy fashion decrees that under it, inside, shall 
be a sink, and this sink connects with a stone spout or trough, which con- 
veys the waste water to th¢ open air. The spout projects out from beneath 
the window sill, and its tricklings find their way as best they can, more or 
less directly, to the street gutter. 

House-walls are whitewashed, though as often in tones of sober drab 
as in the natural white. Occasionally vines, creeping up the walls about 
the house-doors, enhance the attractiveness of the premises. The tile roofs, 
too, are always pleasing, with their varied shades of red and tawny gray and 
their wrinkled irregularity. 

Home interiors are simple to the point of bareness. There is very little 
furniture, almost never an easy chair, and almost never a picture. But 
there is sure to be a handsome tall clock and some capacious, metal- 
trimmed, hardwood wardrobes calculated to make the lover of antique 
furniture envious, and on the mantel above the fireplace are brass candle- 
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sticks and an array of colored crockery. Stoves of the American type are 
in common use in some parts of France, but at Domremy the broad old fire- 
places that gape across half a roomside are the rule. I liked to walk 
through the village in the evening and get glimpses through open home 
doors of the fires on the low stone hearths, furnishing all the light for 
the dusky rooms. There was something very 
cheerful and domestic about the flicker and 
Ri the changing shadows and the humble family 
- life. Some of the household were gathered 
J about the table, a woman was perhaps lifting 
a black pot off the crane, or laying fresh fuel 
on the coals beneath; on a bed in the cor- 
ner the baby lay asleep, and over all 
played the glow of that open home fire. 

In the center of the village, where the 
main road parts and one 
branch crosses the Meuse 
by a stone bridge to 
the meadows and 

another turns off 
toward the west 
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A SCHOOL PILGRIMAGE TO JEANNE’S COTTAGE. 


alms of sightseers. Another peculiar adjunct of the church was a great 
heap of brush piled against it on one side. The brush was tied in bundles, 
as if in readiness for the burning of some modern martyr; but I suppose it 
was really the peaceful property of the dweller in a neighboring farm- 
house, who had left it there as a matter of convenience. 

The church tower had a clock on it, and a single pointer indicated rather 
vaguely the time. After the usual manner of French clocks, this Domremy 
timepiece struck the hour twice, with a short pause between the two 
series. The idea is that if it struck only the first series, the mind, so apt 
to be preoccupied with other things, would not be alert enough to begin 
with the initial stroke and count through with certainty. The preliminary 
series is needed to warn a person to make ready to count on the repeat. 

Just beyond the church is the Joan of Arc cottage, an ugly building 
which has no charm in itself or in its surroundings. It looks more like a 
big shed than anything else, for the roof all slants one way from a very high 
wall at the front to a very low one at the back. The inside is kept as a 
museum, and it has all a museum’s blankness and stiffness, with no sug- 
gestion of its ever having been occupied as a home. The old garden at 
the rear, with its narrow paths and little plots of flowers and vegetables, 
happily has about it a real touch of humility, and you can fancy it is not 
unlike what it was in Joan’s day, and the mind easily calls up the scene 
in those twilight hours long ago when the bells of the near church rang and 
the voices spoke to the humble shepherd maiden. But leave the garden 
and return to the front of the house, and the illusion vanishes. There you 
find modern ornamental shrubs and a small park inclosed by a high iron 
fence. Visitors are coming and going much of the time. The spot 
draws to itself pilgrims from all over France, and indeed from all over 
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the world; for Joan of Arc is not a French heroine alone, she belongs tothe 
whole human race. All nations honor her, and none render homage more 
heartily than the English, her ancient foes. 

Three-fourths of a mile to the south of Domremy, on a hillslope overlook- 
ing the broad levels of the valley, stands a basilica with a slender golden spire 
marking the spot where tradition says Joan first received the command 
from her voices to join the army and deliver France from its enemies. 
In the near view the building has a pomp and pretension not at all in 
keeping with its rural surroundings nor with the simple character of the 
peasant girl it glorifies. I only saw it once when it seemed to me truly 
beautiful and impressive. Conditions favored me. It was late in the after- 
noon and the lower part of the basilica was shadowed by the steep western 
hill, while the golden spire, touched by the rays of the setting sun, became 
a wand of flame against the sky. This was one of nature’s miracles 

To follow the winding ascending way that leads through the farm- 
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THE CONVENT SCHOOL ON THE WAY TO CHURCH. 


lands from the village to the basilica imbues one with the genuine pilgrim 
feeling. You have the company of others making the journey, some on 
foot and some in carriages. They come singly, in groups, and at times in 
processions. A cross, half way, bearing a life-size figure of Christ, gives the 
road emphasis as a pilgrim route, and you feel transferred by some magic 
of the region half a thousand years or more into the past. Yet it is only 
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a tincture—only a reminiscence; for the pilgrimages of those days, especi- 
ally when the Holy Land was the destination, entailed genuine hardship, 
and they took a weary length of time. Most of the pilgrims did their 
traveling on foot with a long staff in the hand, a broad, black hat on the 
head, and for the body a black or gray gabardine girt with a leather belt. 
Millions of such pilgrims made their lagging way to Jerusalem, and a large 
part of those 
who started 
lost their lives 
either going or 
coming. Our 
latter-day pil- 
grimages, in 
which one is 
rushed to his 
destination in 
a railroad 
train,and com- 
fortably looks 
about him, 
pays his re- 
spects at the 
pilgrimshrine, 
and then is 
whirled home 
again with no 
exertion on his 
part, are very 
pale affairs. 
The basilica 
on the Dom- 
remy hillside, 
with its elabo- 
rate architect- 
ural detail and 
its ornamenta- 
tion of gold 
and gay color, 
stands where 
formerly the 
tall treesgrew. 
MAKING READY FOR THE FIELDS. Nature’swood- 
land temple has been replaced by this gorgeous church, and I do not 
think any one will ever hear voices from the other world there again. 
From the basilica I had a very good view of the valley. It spread before 
me like a map. There were the roadways with their lines of soldierly 
poplars, the tree-clumps and bushes marking the winding course of the 
river, the red-roofed villages, and the broad grasslands busy everywhere 
with haymakers. As many women were in the hayfields as men; but their 
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work was mostly confined to turning, raking and opening. In some cases 
they handled the hay on the loads, but they never did the heaviest work— 
the mowing or the pitching on. 

Nearly all the grass is cut and cared for by hand, though mowing 
machines and horse-rakes are owned by a few of the more progressive 
farmers. There are men in the meadows swinging their broad-bladed 
scythes all day. It was in the morning, however, that the mowers were 
busiest, coats off and frequently bareheaded, advancing slowly but steadily 
across the fields and laying low the Jaisy-spangled grass. Labor began 
before sunrise, and when the last loads came trundling in at about eight 
o'clock in the evening there were still stray workers scattered about the 
meadows, who would keep to their tasks as long as daylight lasted 

In many parts of France two-wheeled carts, very high and very pon- 
derous, are the only ones in common use for heavy farm work, but at 
Domremy the type of cart in favor was low and had four wheels. Where 
two horses, or, as was often the case, three, were attached to a wagon, they 
were hitched tandem, never abreast. Sometimes the team was made up 
of a horse and an ox, the former the leader and the latter between the 
shafts. When a haycart went to the fields in the early morning or just 
after the noon lunch, it was apt to be the conveyance of the whole farm- 
family, men and women, old and young, sitting square on the floor or 
perched along on the side racks. It seemed to be necessary, however, 
that one man should walk beside the team to do the driving; for even if the 
two or three draft animals were all horses they were driven much as if 
they were oxen. A single line attached to the bridles hung on the left-hand 
side of the team, but this was seldom used except in turning corners. The 
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driver depended in the main on his commands and exclamations and on 
the cracking of his long-lashed whip. 

The workers who came and went on foot with their tools over their 
shoulders were hardly less picturesque than those who rode, particularly 
the men carrying scythes, which they often bore with the blades pointed 
upward and forward in a way very striking and martial. The women wore 
blue aprons, light, loose waists, and on their heads had broad-brimmed straw 
hats, or white sunbonnets with flaring rims, that framed the features so 
daintily as to make homely faces comely and comely faces beautiful. Still 
another type of headgear was a straw sunbonnet shaped like a coal scuttle. 
This was rather cavernous and dismal, but it was not common, and was only 








ON THE VILLAGE STREET, 


worn by very elderly women. If the day was clouded or comfortably cool, 
many of the women worked bareheaded, though in the case of the grand- 
mothers they still had on their white caps. Few of them took the trouble 
when on errands in the village to don any head-covering other than they 
would wear in-doors, and the little girls of the hamlet ran about bareheaded 
most of the time. 

When my last morning came I made an early start, for I had a long 
journey before me; but, though I was up at four o’clock, the village was 
already bestirring itself and its people were beginning to appear on the 
street. At five, just as I left my hotel to walk to the station, the Angelus 
rang from the church tower. Work had begun in earnest by then, hay 
wagons were being unloaded in the barns, there were men before the 
house fronts sharpening their scythes, and the women were getting break- 
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A HAY-TEAM IN THE FIELDS. 


fast, or were milking in the stable, or were driving the cows to pasturage 
in the meadow inclosures. In the fields were laborers plodding along the 
paths on their way to work and mowers swinging their scythes through 
the dewy grass; and that was the last impression I had of the home- 
land of Joan of Arc—peaceful meadows and hills and streams, and peasant 
workers beginning their day’s labor under a clouded sky threatening rain. 
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By Da.ias Lore SHARP. 





|} HERE was a time when the little flat-bottomed cotton 
boats touched at almost every woody bend as they 
paddled down the Savannah from Augusta. But the 
streams of population have changed their course since 
the coming of the railroad; and, instead of flowing 
down to the rivers and the sea, they run up toward this 
great iron artery through the center of the state. The 
low-lying swamps are nearly deserted; and now, ex- 
cept at the few regular stations, the boat turns her shovel nose into the 
bank only when she smells a barrel of resin, a bale of cotton, or sights 
some lonely dweller waving his hat or a pine knot from a stump in the 
edge of the swamp. 

Wide reaches of this great river bottom have never been broken except 
by the stage road of a time long gone. And this road, now, is gone, too. 
Cypresses and pines stand in the old ruts, and larger and wider stretches 
are lapsing into their primeval grandeur and gloom. The brown bear, 
the wild cat, the wild turkey—never driven out to the last one—are 
returning to find more and quieter room; and here and there a great gray 
panther has crept back to his ancient lair. 

One autumn day abott ten years ago, I was put ashore nearly 150 miles 
below Augusta, and struck in through the swamp to the higher levels 
for wild turkeys. It had been beautiful October weather, but the game was 
scarce. At the end of two days’ wanderings I had not heard a gobble, 
and when night of the second day came down with a dreary drizzle, I 
was back along the river waiting for the returning boat. 

Just where I was I did not know. Except that I knew this was the 
Savannah River, and that, if I waited long enough, I could hail a passing 
cotton boat, I might as well have been on Mars. The boat for Augusta 
was due somewhere in this vicinity that afternoon, but had she passed? 

I did not relish the prospect of another night in the swamp, not in this 
neighborhood, anyhow, alone, in the rain and reeds, and among the snakes, 
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malaria and other beasts lodging there about. It was swamp all around— 
swamp, days through it, so far as I could tell, on every side. I listened 
for the cheerful “puff, puff” of the civilized boat, and waited 

It was becoming startlingly still. There is no other dweller in the 
swamp so dreadful as the silence. It smothers, oppresses and haunts one. 
The abodes of the dead know no deeper silence than was falling around 
me. The river slid along like the Styx itself, and the rain sank, soaked 


down. It did not fall; falling would have disturbed the quiet \s | 
waited, there was a wake in the water near me, and a big ugly moccasin 
glided into the brake, casting a spiteful, wordless menace at me as he 
disappeared. The dusk was deepening. It was seven o'clock; and no 
sound of the boat. I could have heard her ten miles away; but if she 

were coming, 


the long 
and trailing 
moss caught 
andsmothered 


every signal 
from her fun- 
nels. I dared 
wait nolonger, 
and, shoulder- 
ing my rifle, 


made my way 
back to find a 


higher, dryer 
bed 
I ad not 


gone fal when 
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tra sense of a woodsman, I felt I was nearing something or somewhere; 
and, turning a bend over the rising ground, I saw through the trees what 
seemed like a number of pines blazed by the pitch gatherers. But, on 
approaching, the pitch pines proved to be, not pines, but gravestones. I 
had stumbled upon an ancient graveyard. Only a few of the names 
could be made out. They were all in French, and I guessed it must be 
an old Huguenot burying ground. 

Peering in among the cedars that had rooted out many of the stones, 
I caught a glimpse of a white house, and hurrying forward as though | 
had not done one of my forty miles that day, wondering if it was a white- 
washed cabin, a turpentine still or—I suddenly stood before a meeting- 
house, older and a thousand times more spectral than the graveyard. It 
was on a knoll, and had been in sight of the river below once; but now 
the brush and trees completely hid it, except when one might happen to 
run upon it; and it looked in the gloom as if | might be the only one 
to have done that in kalf a century. The door was locked. I tried the 
windows. They were fastened, too; but on the river side the end window 
was partly torn away, leaving an opening large enough to admit me. 

I climbed inside and groped my way about with the last of the light. 
A dozen or more plain benches were drawn up parallel with the platform 
and close together. There was an antique swallow-nest pulpit hanging high 
up on the wall, with a kind of tunnel stairway leading down from it to the 
platform. It was a hollow, musty place, and from the odor I judged the 
bats must have recently assembled in large and frequent congregations 
here. It was spooky, too; but it was a sielter, and any kind of shelter 
a house at that !—was the wildest kind of luxury in such a place. I laid 
my rifle on the platform and prepared my bed; whistling a tune fit to wake 
every old ghost about the place. The back bench was out of the draft 
of the broken window, and spreading my rubber blanket on this, with my 
game-bag for a pillow, I lay down to sleep. 

The wind freshened in the trees and the pines broke out aloud in their 
eternal dirge. The rain began to patter in drops against the loose panes. 
It was pitch dark. What a fit place to be dead in—the graveyard out- 
side! Soughing pines, moss-hung cypresses, night and storm and everlast- 
ing solitude! Rather, how unfit! 

I fell asleep and dreamed I was one of a large and happy congregation 
listening to a good old father pleading from the pulpit overhead. Then 
the scene changed: the congregation vanished, the morning sunlight 
and the good-faced preacher disappeared, and I was alone, in the dark with 
Satan making ready from the pulpit to swoop down upon me. I woke 
with a start and shiver. For a moment the dream was so real | could still 
see the gleaming eyes of Satan staring down at me. 

The wind was high outside, the rain had ceased, the clouds were broken 
and driving across the moon, and now and then a faint flood of yellow light 
fell through the curtainless windows. I was wide awake now and still 
gazing up at that fiendish face in the pulpit. It was no longer a dream. 
A heavy cloud covered the moon, and two burning balls of green glared 
down at me. The cloud passed, and a great cat’s head showed against the 
wall. It rose a little, then disappeared inside the pulpit. 
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There could be no mistake about the creature. Never in my life in the 
woods had I seen a panther, but this could be nothing else. There was a 
creak on the narrow stair along the wall, and the panther’s head appeared 
again over the balustrade. On, down it came; softly and slowly winding 
out on the platform, with as much litheness as a snake. 

For a moment | watched the brute with something of fascination. We 
were face to face, with hardly fifteen feet between us. The platform was a 
little higher than the bench on which I was lying, and as the panther crept 
noiselessly forward to the edge for a closer look at me, her long, powerful 
body was brought full into the moonlight in all its terrible beauty. 

Perhaps it was more than fascination ; it may have been fear from the first 
so numbing me that I hardly knew I was afraid. But when the wicked head 
began to sink between the high shoulders, when the eyes commenced to 
change color, and the long tail quickened and twitched as it moved from side 
to side, | understood my danger. A quick, sure shot would save me—but 
where was my rifle? I was afraid to move, too terrified to think. Then 
from beneath the huge paws the moon glinted on the dark steel barrel. 

Of course it was fancy, but the panther seemed that instant to know 
my feeling of despair. She must have understood the use of that thing 
on the platform, and deliberately placed herself in mockery above it. 
At least | cannot help remembering something extra fiendish and gloating 
in the expression at that moment on her cruel face. 

But my fingers closed about the handle of my hunting knife, and as 
she twitched and swayed for the spring, I felt that my chances were worth 
the trial. Every muscle in the sinewy body suddenly grew tense. Her 
head dropped till it just cleared the floor. There was a quiver through the 
long, lean frame, a scream—and then an answering scream: such a yell as 
that cat never heard before. I uttered it so unexpectedly, so frightfully, that 
the beast was startled in her leap, and went off an instant sooner than she 
intended, with such a twist that she rose high in the air and swerved in 
her aim, landing across the back of the bench instead of upon me. She 
made a vicious grab at me in passing, but it fell short, and as she struck the 
back of the bench her weight and the velocity of her spring overturned it 
with a crash, and I came down on the floor, underneath, shut in between 
the back and the seat, as though under an upturned trough. 

Her lightning swiftness had saved me. As the bench turned she sprang 
away, else she might have,caught me as it turned and dragged me with her 
to the floor. Before I knew exactly what had happened she bounded back 
upon the bench, growling and clawing on my wooden shell as she might have 
clawed a huge turtle. The solid ends of the bench prevented her getting 
at my feet or head; but at the same instant, it seemed, we discovered a large 
crack between the edge of the seat and the floor. The panther pushed her 
bare yellow teeth under, close to my face. I greeted her with another yell 
that set her back upon her haunches. Again she threw herself upon the 
bench, and like a flash thrust a paw beneath and buried the claws in my 
arm. Ina moment I would have been dragged from my shell; but I was 
watching for that paw, and met it with my knife. I must have driven the 
blade nearly through it, for with a yelp of pain and fright she leaped away. 

Again and again she made at me, and struck at the crack, but could not 











A PANTHER IN THE PULPIT. 


bring herself to risk another paw beneath. In trying to get my 
arm from under me | moved the bench. ‘The panther snarled and 
| moved it toward her and called. At every move she backed fi 
spitting and snarling, until | heard her leap past the end, run alon 


and spring. There was a crash of glass, two or three long leaps on 


outside, then all was still. 
She was gone; but | did not follow and shoot her. I was 
lie there till daylight lent me more strength. When at last | c1 
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| found the blood stains of the wounded paw on the floor and grass out- 


side; but the panther had vanished in the deep shadows of the swam 


On investigating the pulpit and room | discovered signs whi 
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stood, now served her for a bed. 

The belated cotton-boat picked me up that morning, and as t 
bound up my clawed arm, he told me that more than once he had 
wail of some beast which he supposed must be a panther, 
rounded the woody bluff where the old meeting-house stood. 
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CHINA, A SURVIVAL OF THE UNFITTEST. 


The author of this article has held a confidential position in the service of the Imperial 
Government of China for the past ten years, and has consequently enjoyed exceptional 
opportunities of studying the Chinese question from the inside. His name is withheld 
at his own request in order that he may speak with perfect freedom.—THE Epiror. 


HE Chinese monarchy is the only government claiming an unbroken 
connection with antiquity, but it must be borne in mind that this an- 
tiquity had nothing in common with “the glory that was Greece or the 

grandeur that was Rome.” Although Chinese snuff-bottles have been dis- 
covered in Egyptian tombs, they do not prove that intercourse existed be- 
tween the ancients of the Huang Ho and the ancients of the Nile. The two 
inventions of picture-writing were independent. As a competent lawyer 
must know, not merely what the law actually is, but from what primitive 
needs it grew, and through what changes it reached maturity, so one who 
seeks a practical understanding of the great problem confronting us in 
Eastern Asia, must trace Chinese society back to its fountain-head. 

We are frequently told that the customs of China, like the dogmas of 
the Roman Church and the code of the Medes and Persians, never change. 
Before the “Flowery Land” was thrown open to the world’s trade, European 
information was based on a few travelers’ tales and the reports of 
Roman Catholic missionaries. These individuals were chiefly impressed 
by the size of the political colossus, and quite willing to take for granted 
its venerable age, the wonderful adaptability of its mechanism to all emer- 
gencies, and the profound sagacity of its builders. If one were to judge 
from the official annals of the many dynasties that have shared or monopo- 
lized power in Cathay, no variation in manners and mode of life would be 
appreciable since the building of the Great Wall, two centuries before 
our era. Nothing could be drearier than the perusal of Chinese history 
as it has hitherto been written. It is like a desert of shifting sands, without 
great eminences or serious depressions, a mere register of names, a record 
of courts and camps, a ¢alendar of ceremonial rites, and an almanac of 
flood, famine and pestilence. The destiny of several hundred millions 
seems to have been controlled by a despotism tempered with anarchy. 
What the people thought and did, what they enjoyed and suffered, what 
progress they made in the arts and comforts of life we are not told. Public 
opinion is eternally absent. 


THE EARLY MIGRATIONS. 


Now the Chinese, as human beings, are not exempt from the great 
process of social evolution. But they have had to work out a separate 
plan of salvation from savagery along the watershed of Eastern Asia. Vast 
deserts, impassable mountain chains and the Pacific Ocean cut them off 
at a prehistoric period from the rest of the world. There are specialists 
who undertake to prove the common origin of the language and culture 
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of China with that of the Occident. The “Sons of Han” are said to have 
started eastward from the land of Accad or Babylonia, bringing with.them 


the roots of speech and the germs of science. Another enthusiast has 
recently placed the Garden of Eden in the basin of the Yangtse. All this is 
fanciful speculation. The first that we may believe about the Chinese 
people is that they were a wandering tribe between Lake Kokonor and the 
headwaters of the Huang or Yellow River, north of Tibet. What set 
this tribe on its Oriental path of empire while all other civilization went 
westward it is impossible to guess. It may have been climatic changes, 
over-population or oppression by another race. The early Chinese were 
hunters and herdsmen, with an unwritten language and a very rudimentary 
government. Moving along the valley of the Huang, they first occupied 
the modern provinces of Kansu and Shensi, strengthening themselves by 
- conflict with nature and man, as the great plains of China opened before 
them. Many centuries elapsed before what we know as China proper was 
entirely colonized. ‘The primitive inhabitants, fewer in numbers and on a 
much lower mental plane than the conquering race, were gradually assimi- 
lated, until at the present day they survive as separate communities only 
in the mountainous districts of southern China. The character and power 
of Chinese rulers kept pace with the adoption by the people of a settled and 
agricultural life. There is in Chinese tradition, as in the folk-lore of the 
world at large, a borderland where myth and truth are hopelessly inter- 
mingled. Primeval governors are invested with the rights and dignities 
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of later monarchs, 
as the ancient Brit- 
ish King Arthur 
was given by the 
Age of Knighthood 
its own attributes, 
weapons and usa- 
ges. Asthe extent 
of Chinese territory 
increased,the bonds 
of the old govern- 
ment were loos- 
ened, the patriarch- 
al authority grew 
very weak, and a 
feudalsystemdevel- 
oped, which has 
many parallels with 
that of mediaeval 
Europe. This was 
the period of fer- 
mentation and of 
chivalry, of hero- 
ism and _ personal 
loyalty. It pro- 
duced the first 
fruits of Chinese 
literature, folk- 
songs, ballads and 
odes, whose relics 











TEMPLE OF ‘‘ PRAYER FOR GRAIN,” STRUCK BY LIGHTNING AS A 
SIGN OF THE DIVINE DISPLEASURE AT THE RAILROAD SUR- 
were gathered to- VEYED FROM TIEN-TSIN TO THE JUNK PORT OF PEKING. 
gether, preserved for all future generations by the philosophers when 
the creative impulse was at an end. 

CONFUCIUS, THE PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHER. 


Among these philosophers, Lao-tz and Confucius were the founders of 
schools. The jealousy of petty principalities continued, but its deplorable 
effects were plain to all thoughtful men. Many retired in despair from the 
world to religious contemplation or metaphysics. Among such hermits 
was Lao-tz, who has left behind him a beautiful and mystical essay on the 
relation of man to the universe, known as the Tao-té-ching. Upon this 
essay, pantheistic, abstract and utterly inadequate as an equipment for the 
battle of life, an elaborate creed of witchcraft and alchemy has been grafted, 
possessing temples, images and a priesthood. Lao-tz has been canonized 
by this church, which he would have repudiated with horror. 

Confucius represents the practical side of Chinese genius; his teachings 
were of an opposite tendency to those of Lao-tz, although, like his elder 
contemporary, he ascribed to antiquity the virtues and blessings which were 
lacking in his own time. The belief in a past Golden Age seems to be an 
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absolute constituent of the Chinese mind. The reasonings of the latter are 
like the course of the stream in Coleridge’s poem “Kubla Khan” 


“Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea.” 


The inhabitant of Cathay often halts in his march of civilization to look 
back and ascertain whether the Happy Valley he set out from is still visible. 
If the mirage—for it is nothing else—disappears from view, he tries to 
retrace his steps, but always in vain. The cultivated European, on the other 
hand, is aware that he is measurably superior to his remote ancestors, both 
mentally and physically, and this knowledge is the strongest possible spur 
A to further advance. To the Chinese this attitude is sacriligious. To 

improve on what one’s forefathers established shows a want of filial duty, the 
highest virtue in the ethics of Confucius. 
THE GREATEST OF CHINESE REFORMERS. 

The greatest military genius that China ever produced has remained 
without honor in his own country on account of his radical spirit. This 
was the Prince of Tsin, who destroyed the feudal system and founded the first 
true empire. As the Emperor Chi, he has won a sinister fame as the builder 
of the Great Wall and the burner of the classics. His career reads like 
a great epic or drama, and is a delightful oasis in the alkali desert of 
Chinese annals. He was a man of blood and iron, a relentless foe 
and a ruthless persecutor. But any other nation than the Chinese would 
have deified him after death. Only hostile historians have described 
him to us, but they cannot obscure the splendor of the figure. They 
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portray him as the arch-rebel against culture, the barbarous destroyer 
of old institutions; but to a modern observer of Chinese pedantry 
and stagnation he has many qualities of statesmanship, and seems a 
political architect of the first rank. His speeches and those of his prime 
minister at the great Diet which debated the burning of the classics are 
strikingly modern in tone; they show a keen appreciation of the dangers 
inherent in Chinese society, although the means he employed to avert 
them were crude and ineffectual. The nature of Chinese literature and the 
methods of mastering it, rendered its mechanical destruction futile. If every 
printed copy of the classics had been burned, the books could have been 
dictated from memory by thousands of scholars. The task of blotting 
out a nation’s thought without substituting new subjects of study is beyond 
the power of any government. But the Emperor Chi united the Chinese 
states, and by fortifying them against savage inroads from the north, he 
insured a long period of comparative peace. China, in her vast and isolated 
basin, enjoyed nearly a thousand years of freedom from interference or 
competition ; the thoughts of her people were crystallized and her political 
development was arrested. 
AN INVERTED SOCIAL STRUCTURE. 

The first foreign influence in China was the Buddhist religion. Coming 
from India, it was received with favor by the lower classes and was adopted 
by some of the rulers. The orthodox scholar, imbued in Confucian phi- 
losophy, always regarded it with contempt. The next influence was 
Mohammedanism, but the tidal wave of Arabian conquest was spent before 
reaching the western barriers of Cathay. The religion of Islam is unsuited 
to the souls of the Chinese, and, although it numbers many thousand 
adherents of a turbulent and fanatical character, they have never obtained 
control of the nation. This form of government established by the Emperor 
Chi has survived, with some modifications, to the present day. Into the 
reasons for this survival it is well to enter as clearly as may be. The key- 
stone of the edifice is the family, and not, as in the West, the individual. 
With this is entailed a complicated system of responsibility to one’s elders 
in private, and to one’s superiors in public life. The elders and superiors 
in return are amenable for the conduct of their dependents. At the head 
of the earthly organization stands the Emperor, who is the Son of Heaven 
and the Father of his People. But this sonship of the sovereign to the 
Celestial Powers is merely adoptive, and may be forfeited by misgovern- 
ment, which is an unfilial act. The success of a rebel in wading through 
slaughter to the throne is held to be a proof of Heaven’s adoption and 
enjoins the loyalty of the nation to the usurper. But the office and not the 
man is divine, although for convenience the inheritance may be confined 
to one family. Here also the principle of adoption is followed, and this has 
produced laws of succession peculiar to China. 


THE SUCCESSION OF TUAN’S SON, 


The Emperor Kuang Hsii succeeded his cousin Tung Chih, who was 
childless, by adoption, and not as the next of kin. Kuang Hsii’s father, 
although living at the time, was ineligible because, as the uncle of Tung 
Chih, he could not assume a filial relation to-his nephew. Therefore, the 
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recent selection of Prince Tuan’s son as the heir of the Emperor Kuang 
Hsii was in accordance with old custom where a lineal descendant failed. 
The ambition of Prince Tuan was doubtless further tempted by the special 
circumstances which placed his son in the direct line. The precarious 
nature of the settlement when made by an invalid sovereign deprived of his 
trusted advisers and under the control of a debauched and unscrupulous 
old woman, the outside pressure of the world upon the crumbling frontiers 
of Cathay and the need of a bold leader for the conservative party may 
have combined to suggest to this Manchu prince the coup d'etat of June, 
igoo. If the Emperor could be disposed of, Tuan would not be a technicai 
rebel, but the chief power behind a legitimate throne. 

Like the other imperial princes, Tuan is a Tartar, with only a thin 








THE GREAT WALL OF TILE EMPEROR CHI, 


lacquer of Chinese culture. In barbarous pride, recklessness of conse- 


quences and ferocious tenacity, he is a true kinsman of Timour and 
Genghis Khan. The Manchus have added nothing to Chinese civilization 
since they seized the throne of the Mings two centuries ago. They are a 
part of the posterity of those savages whom the great Emperor Chi hurled 


back into the desert. The Tartar, whether his tribe be Hunnish or Otto- 
man, Kirgaiz or Manchu, is an outlaw in all his instincts. He has invented 
nothing and improved nothing, and his track has always been marked by 
devastation. He has readily assimilated whatever is evil in a conquered 
race: sensuality, treachery and corruption. 

The Manchus are distributed in garrisons over the whole of China 
proper. They retain a certain temperament which nothing seems to 
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alter. They are a proletariat, drawing a stipend from the imperial 
treasury, which is a drain upon the national wealth without sufficing to 
maintain individuals except in squalid idleness. The Tsing dynasty estab- 
lished itself at Peking in the midst of a civil war following the fall of the 
Ming family. It could not have maintained itself except for Chinese fac- 
tional and provincial jealousies. The earlier monarchs of the line possessed 





rHE ROOT OF THE CHINESE EVIL IS ANCESTOR WORSHIP. HERE IS THE INTERIOR OF A 
FAMILY TEMPLE OF THE RICHER CLASS, 

the ability of parvenus and the energy of a northern race. They assumed, 
as much from pride as from policy, the absurd pomp and pretension of their 
predecessors. They enforced their male costume and hair-dressing upon 
the Chinese, which were no benefits, but they failed to abolish the native 
fashion of female foot-binding, which would have been a blessing. They 
manifested a certain childish curiosity in European arts as taught by Jesuit 
missionaries, but they evinced no interest in spreading the knowledge of 
these matters. The later emperors gradually sank under the worst influ- 
ences of native example, the eunuchs of the palace have recovered their 
sway and all the anomalies of two thousand years are allowed to flourish. 

How long they might have reigned if the old barriers of Asia had 
remained intact it is hard to say. But Europe, after the storms of the 
French Revolution, began to expand toward the Far East, and what a few 
white traders had been content to sue for, their governments now demanded 
and enforced—freedom of trade with China. The stupid arrogance of 
the Manchu and the patient cunning of the Chinese combined to dispute 
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every point with the new invaders. The native literati, disciples of the letter 
but not the spirit of Confucianism, saw something more hateful and -dan- 
gerous in the European than in the Tartar. The latter could be converted, 
at least outwardly, but the former was as proud of his own culture as were 
the Chinese themselves, and would assimilate nothing. He even avowed 
an utter scorn for the civilization originated and developed in the country 


THE ‘*KINGDOM OF GREAT PEACE.” 


The acute stage of China’s intercourse with the world began in 1839; it 
has passed through several crises, culminating in the recent massacre at 
Peking. The history of the last sixty years is well known. The Manchus 
have learned nothing, forgotten nothing and forgiven nothing lhe 
Chinese have been kept in darkness by their rulers; their prejudices have 
been excited and their national pride wounded by the steady encroachment 
of Europe. ‘The first harvest of Protestant missionary enterprise in China 
was the Tai-ping rebellion. Certain tracts falling into the hands of an 
obscure Cantonese student, set him dreaming, and inspired a militant and 
spurious Christianity with which he, as the “younger brother of Jesus,” 
sought to exterminate the Manchus and idol-worshippers. The so-called 
“Kingdom of Great Peace” shook the empire to its foundations. It spread 
like a prairie fire to the northward, overwhelming all constituted authority. 
Had Hung, the rebel leader, not claimed to be a prophet he might probably 
have died on the throne at Peking. But all the education of the land was 
arrayed against him, and the Tartar emperor was able to pose as the repre- 
sentative of Chinese tradition, the savior of society. European aid was 
enlisted and the revolt was quelled, with extreme difficulty. 

After the experience of thirty years one may regret that the Western 
Powers did not seize that opportunity to settle the Far Eastern question 
on a sound basis. There was nothing, as it proved, to justify the support 
and countenance given to the imperial government. There was more to be 
expected, there could not have been less received, from the Tai-pings. 
The conceit of the Imperialists precluded all idea of gratitude, while the needs 
of the insurgents would have compelled them to give guarantees as the price 
of recognition. That outbreak was not against foreigners; it was due to 
Christian leaven and dissatisfaction with Manchu misrule. 

It may be pertinently answered that Europe was not ready then, and that 
it is idle to revive an old controversy. But it is now timely, at least, to ask 
what the world has gained by prolonging barbar‘sm at Peking for the 
quarter of a century. The action of Japan, a nation distantly akin and a 
close neighbor, in adapting herself to the comity of peoples, was deeply 
resented by China, who was glad of a pretext in 1894 to attempt chas- 
tisement of the upstart. The military result we all know. But its effect 
upon the internal politics of China is not so well understood. [t brought 
the liberal party into power at Peking, and under the auspices of new 
men the Emperor Kuang Hsii issued his memorable edicts in favor of 
reform. That the liberal ministers went too fast and too far, there can 
be no question. Kang Yu-wei, the chief adviser of the Emperor, erred by 
his excess of faith in peaceful enlightenment, and omitted the most obvious 
safeguards against reaction and disorder. He was overthrown by the 
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coup d'état of September, 1898; his party was proscribed, and the regency 
of the Dowager Empress, mother to the late Emperor Tung Chih, restored 
The reactionaries spared no effort to maintain themselves against attack 
from within or without. They purchased vast quantities of modern war 
material from European dealers, who cared nothing how the stuff was to 
be used so long as its sale was profitable. The government permitted and 
secretly encouraged the enrolment of a fanatical militia, and despatched 
commissioners throughout the empire to increase taxation and extort 
contributions for its conspiracy against human progress. 

During the past two years the European Powers have been dwelling 
in a fool’s paradise as regards China, where they defined their various 
“spheres of influence” and surveyed the routes for railways which should 
complete the denationalizing of the country. Kang Yu-wei in exile, with 
a price set on his head, grew bitter in his comments on the complacent sel- 
fishness of the European governments, who ignored also the warnings of 
competent observers that an anti-Christian and anti-foreign agitation was 
making headway in the north, with the connivance of the Imperial authori- 
ties. The catastrophe at Peking, the wild fury of the adherents of Prince 
fuan and the unpreparedness of Europe and America to prevent it, or 
speedily to avenge it and restore order, have shocked the world. 


THE REMEDY. 


The duty of all free peoples, and of the United States in particular, after 
such punishment as civilization permits of has been meted out, is quite 
clear. The Chinese Empire must not be treated hereafter as a sovereign 
state. The integrity should be maintained, not only in order to prevent a 
conflict between the Western Powers, but also because it will be easier to 
govern the millions of Chinese through the forms to which they are accus- 
tomed. But the government should be put into commission, the most 
enlightened and trustworthy natives protectec in their effort to teach the 
masses, and the policy of the empire confided to a disciplined native army, 
officered by foreigners and commanded by the Foreign Board at the capital. 





THE CHIEF INLAND WATERWAY OF CHINA IS THE TUNG CHOU CANAL, RUNNING SOUTH FROM 
PEKING. HEREIS A VIEW OF A FLOUR-BOAT ON ITS WAY TO THE CAPITAL, 
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The whole civil service should be under foreign inspection, as the Maritime 
Customs and Postal Departments already are. And lastly, the national 
schools should be reorganized, so that the natural intelligence and applica 
tion of the Chinese may find safe and profitable channels, and eventually 
prepare them for self-government. 


OPIUM WORSE THAN DRINK. 


The opium traffic and the ever increasing use of the drug by the Chinese is 
a subject of the very gravest importance to mankind. Opium-smoking has 
its apologists in high quarters; its evils are nevertheless certain, and have 
far-reaching consequences. Persons addicted to excess in alcohol may 
in their sober intervals be useful members of society, and there is a fair 
chance of reform. But the confirmed opium-smoker is never sober; he 
is in a state of collapse when not under the influence of his pipe. So long 
as the body is supplied with an abundance of nourishing food the habit 
may not appear fatal, but it is fearfully expensive, and prevalent among the 
poor as well as the rich. How to wean the masses of natives from this 
suicidal practice is a very difficult question, and the task can be undertaken 
only by a strong and enlightened executive. 

That the obstacles in the way of “Egyptianizing” China are numerous, no 
one who is acquainted with administration in the different provinces of that 
huge country would deny. But the alternatives are infinitely more dan- 
gerous and complex. Rival European dependencies in China would be a 
constant menace to the peace of the world. The natives, debarred from 
legitimate ambitions in their homeland, might spread over the earth as 
corrupting elements, slaves of the opium-lamp, and devoid of self-respect. 

It is to be hoped that the common outrage suffered by the civilized 
nations at Peking, the sacrifices they will have to make for the rescue or 
defense of their unarmed subjects resident in the interior, and the esprit- 
de-corps resulting from the comradeship in arms of British, Russian, 
French, German, Japanese and American troops against a barbarous and 
frenzied foe, may do more for humanity than peace congresses have ever 
accomplished. Causes of difference will always arise, friction and suspi- 
cion there must always be, but if tact and forbearance be mutually exer- 
cised, the familiarity of the martial and progressive nations with each 
other in allied ranks may breed higher feelings than contempt. 

On the other hand, nothing can be more disastrous to us all than a want 
of harmony and co-operation at present. The Chinese are adepts in the 
art of pitting one foreign interest against another. The Oriental policy 
of Secretary Hay has already been productive of much good, and it is to 


be hoped that a change of administration at Washington would not 
reverse it. 
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Rear Admiral John Woodward Philip. 
August 26th, 18g0—/une jo0th, 1900 


Half-mast the starry banner, 
The admiral’s pennant too: 

He sleeps, as brave a sailor 
As ever wore the blue 

The flag he served so nobly 
Enfolds his gallant breast, 

No dreams of Santiago 
Disturb his tranquil rest. 


When sank the Spanish squadron 
In winding-sheets of flame, 
From the gunners of the Texas 
A shout of victory come; 
But with immortal pity 
The conquering hero said: 
“Don’t cheer, boys, they are dying,” 
And bowed his gallant head. 


Though his true and tender spirit, 
Beloved by Yankee tars, 

Has joined the great commanders 
Who navigate the stars, 

While rolls the stormy ocean 
John Philip's name shall be 

A glory to the nation, 
And a beacon on the sea 

—Minna Irving. 








Drawn by H. M. Eaton. 




















JOHN W. PHILIP AS A MIDSHIPMAN AT ANNAPOLIS. 











ADMIRAL PHILIP'S DIARY. 


THE following extracts taken from the private journal of the late Admiral John W. 
Philip date back to the year 1866, when the author, then a young man of twenty-six artl 
serving as executive officer aboard the U.S.S. ‘‘ Wachusett,’’ was cruising in Chinese 
waters. Our space forbids our giving in its fulness a diary which, intended for the 
writer alone, proves clearly enough that the modesty, the efficiency and the courage 
which all men coupled with the name of Philip after Santiago, had long since been part 
and parcel of his character. The extracts we have chosen are, however, of peculiar inter- 
est at this time, for they cast a white light upon Chinese methods of diplomacy and justice, 
and suggest the most appropriate modes of dealing with a people who feel that to-morrow 
is the only time for business. The narrative here given is complete in itself, and covers a 
curious episode lasting rather more than two months. It has merely been necessary to 
omit paragraphs here and there, and to introduce a few occasional connecting words. 
—THE EpiTor. 


Yingtsze, or Yinkoa or Nien Chwang, May 4, 1866 


At 9 o'clock we steamed over the bar and up the river to this place. 
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\t 12 o'clock we anchored 
off the town abreast of the 
foreign concessions, and 
communicated with our 
consul, a Mr. Knight. 
The town, variously called 
by any of the above names, 
is a small trading port on 
the Lien River. It is 
purely Chinese, and miser- 
ably barren and dirty. It 
appears that there is a band 
of “sword-racks,” or rob- 
bers, ranging over the 
country here at large, and 
lately they have attacked 
and murdered some Ameri- 
can citizens, so the Admiral 
sent the “Wachusett” up in 
haste to secure satisfaction. 
What it will amount to re- 
mains to be seen. 

May 5th. The consul 
visited the ship and was re- 
ceived with the usual sa- 
lute. News comes to-day of 
the “sword-racks,” or rob- 
bers, who have taken pos- 





session of some towns to 


the northwarc, including JOUN W. PHILIP IN 1870. 

Nien Chwang proper, and are daily expected here; but I think they will not 
wang proj : I ) 

attempt it while we are at anchor off the town. All the Europeans are drill- 


ing and making themselves as secure as possible under the direction of the 
British consul, Mr. Meadows. 

May 7th, Monday. The usual routine of exercises on board to-day. At 
3 o'clock we landed fifty armed sailors, and then went up to the Consulate, 
when the captain, the oonsul and myself mounted and went away to pay 
an Official visit to the Mandarin here, taking the sailors as an armed escort. 
Our object was to demand satisfaction of the Chinese authorities. We were 
received in great state by the Chinese Mandarin, and everything passed off 
quite to our satisfaction. Yingtsze had never seen such a turnout before 
in her quiet streets, and consequently we collected an immense crowd, 
which followed us while on shore, and seemed anxious to examine every- 
thing belonging to us. The Governor wished us to join him in “chow- 
chow,” but the nature of our visit would not allow of this. 

May 9th. Rainv and very disagreeable. At 11 o’clock we were all sur- 
prised by a small fall of snow, which, in this latitude and at this season of 
the year, is considered very extraordinary. Still patiently waiting news 
from the Mandarins. 
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May 11th. We were able to carry out the routine on board to-day, but 


I think we had the heaviest dust storm that I have ever experienced. The 
atmosphere was completely filled with fine yellow dust, so thick that the 
sun was almost entirely obscured. 

Sunday, May 13th. At 1o I inspected the crew at quarters and the ship 
fore and aft. ‘Then called all hands to muster, and read divine service to 
officers and men. Went on shore for the purpose of purchasing some furs, 
but it was so warm and dusty that we soon returned to the ship again. 


At 4 o'clock the chief Chinese official, Cheung, visited the ship, accom 
panied by a suite of about fifteen Chinamen, besides our consul, Mr. Knight 
Gave him a salute of five guns. After showing him all over the ship, we 
fired a couple of shells from the hundred-pounder rifle, which surprised 


and pleased him very much, he never having seen so large a gun. He 
appeared to be very curious, and asked about everything. On the whole, he 
seemed to enjoy himself very much, and is willing now to try and expedite 
matters to the captain's satisfaction. 

This is the largest man-of-war and the first American one that has ever 


visited Yingtzse 


Here follow three weeks of inaction; the Americans chafing under the 
delay and the Mandarins perfectly serene. The diary continues 
Yingtzse. June 6th. Raining hard all day, and very raw and cold. !t 


seemed quite desolate on board, giving us the “blues.” The captain went on 
shore to try and hurry up the Chinese, but did not meet with much success, 
for it seems that they wish about two weeks longer to make the arrests 

The sword-racks have posted a placard in the town, in which they give 
notice that they wrll murder all of the foreigners here, provided the men are 
executed on our demand. As this river is closed with ice during the winter, 
like our Hudson, | should not be surprised if they attempted to carry out 
their threat, for there are only about sixty foreigners all told. 


June 7th. In the afternoon the captain went on shore and had an inter 
view with the Chinese general commanding this department in regard to 
the arrest of the sword-racks. The old chap made all sorts of promises to 
the captain, but | doubt whether he will carry them to execution until he 
is forced to do so by the “Wachusett.” I do not believe in humbugging 
any longer about it, but would oblige them to act, using force if necessary 
The Chinese are notorious in postponing everything relating to foreigners 


j 


(except their own misdeeds against them) as long as they possibly can, 
and | for one would put a “stopper to it” for the future. 


June &th \t 4 o'clock the Chinese commissioners from Neu-Chwang 
made an official visit to the ship. They are sent to Yingtsze to inquire into 
this affair, but, instead of doing their duty, they are trying to shirk and 
bluff us off. But the captain is determined, and will make hot work for 
them if they delay it much longer. We showed them afound the ship, but 
extended no hospitality of any sort, because the Chinese have an idea that 
when a foreigner is polite or entertains in any manner on these occasions, 


he is giving in to the Chinamen, and is rather afraid. 
June 11th. In regard to the “affair,” the captain has given the Chinese 


’ 
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authorities four days grace to arrest those men. At the end of that time 
he will settle everything on his own account. 

June 12th. Passed the forenoon in letting the men practice at a target 
with rifles preparatory to going on shore in a few nights. The leader of 
the sword-racks, a Chinaman named Hou, has given us to understand that 
he does not intend to run away, and will not surrender when we come on 
shore for his precious person. On the contrary, he invites us to come and 
try to arrest him. We intend to go. 

June 14th. In the afternoon the captain went on shore to have another 
interview with the Chinese authorities. 1 suppose it was satisfactory to 
all parties, as they were closely closeted together for about three hours. But 
whether it will amount to anything remains to be seen. The Chinese are 
so slippery that they bear a great deal of close watching. 

June 16th. Blowing very hard all day, with a very heavy dust storm, 
which is only peculiar to Yingtsze. With these storms it is almost impossi- 
ble to do anything in the “cleansing line” aboard ship. The Europeans 
on shore protect their eyes by wearing veils or goggles when they go out 
of their houses. 

June 17th. In the afternoon went on shore in plain clothes, and the 
consul and myself examined a little around the sword-rack Hou’s house. 
In case we go on shore with an armed party in a few nights, | wanted to 
look at the ground by daylight first, for my own reasons. The sword-racks 
looked at us sharply, but did not attempt to interfere with us. Chéung, 
the chief Mandarin here, sent the captain and myself some samples of 
choice Chinese wines, according to their tastes. It is considered great 
luxury at their courts, but it is disagreeable to our taste. 

June 18th. The usual routine on board. Being very obliging to “out- 
siders,” we sent a large landing party on shore to paint and whitewash 
the consul’s buildings and his fence. We have done similar unseamanlike 
things all the cruise, at the request of some one on shore. 

In the afternoon Chéung visited the ship. The old fellow was very much 
pleased with his visit. 

June 20th. At noon the English gunboat “Weasel” got under way and 
steamed down the river, bound to Ta-ku. At 4 o’clock we landed a large 
detachment of men, and I went with the consul to the chief-magistrate’s 
residence, and there met all the Chinese officials of Yingtsze and the com- 
missioners sent here by the Tartar general. ‘lhey have arrested eight of 
the sword-racks who made the assault on the consul, and he went 
down to identify them, while I and our men were a protection from further 
assaults. We were received in scine state by the Mandarins, and, after the 
usual greeting, the prisoners were brought before us, heavily chained. 
After bowing and kissing the ground, they were allowed to rise partially, 
when each was recognized by Mr. Knight and his coolie as being of the 
party which committed the deadly assault upon him. They were then 
returned to the jaib to await their trial, which commences on Monday next. 
In marching down and back, all the streets and a number of the house-tops 
were crowded with Chinamen anxious to see the foreign “white devils.” 
Of course we were prepared with loaded rifles and sword bayonets in case 
any unusual <emonstration occurred. The whole proceeding was novel 
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and interesting to me as far as it showed how the Chinese carry on their 
legal proceedings. We were blessed again to-day with another dust storm 
and a long interview with the Chinese authorities. I suppose the latter 
was satisfactory, as it lasted over four hours. 

June 22d. | left a howitzer under charge of the consul, in order to have it 
ready for the Chinamen if necessary. 

June 23d. Blowing a gale of wind, accompanied by a heavy dust storm. 
We heard a rumor to-day that Hou, the chief sword-rack, had escaped 
to the country. If so, we will not have any particular fun over this coming 
midnight expedition. 

Sunday, June 24th. At 10 o'clock ordered inspection. Then called all 
hands to muster, and the surgeon read divine service to officers and men. 
In the afternoon the captain went on shore and had another interview with 
the Chinese authorities at the consulate. What it amounted to | don't 
know. It was the intention to land a large force at midnight and arrest 
some sword-racks, including Hou, but as the captain gave the Chinese 
authorities four days to do it, instead of arresting them at once, they 
informed the rascals of our intention and designs of to-night, and a natural 
consequence happened, viz.: Hou and his gang of thieves have left the 
place and gone into the interior out of harm’s way. So much for placing 
too much confidence in a Chinaman’s word. I wouldn't trust one out of 
my sight. What is to be done now I cannot imagine, as the birds have 
flown after two months of actual humbugging. 

June 25th. At midnight last night we landed one hundred armed men, 
with me in charge, to try and find Hou and his associates, not believing 
the rumor that they had escaped. After marching a long distance, piloted 
by the consul and his coolie, we reached Hou’s house, and immediately 
posted sentries around and on top of it, and then demanded admittance. 
Not receiving it in the usual manner, I ordered the doors burst open and 
search made, and every male occupant to be arrested. After going through 
five or six houses in this manner, I arrested twenty-three Chinamen and 
secured a large amount of Chinese firearms of all descriptions. As Hou’s 
premises had been thoroughly overhauled, I concluded to return to the ship 
and see whom I had caught. Got back about 8 o'clock, and, to the gratifica- 
tion of us all, we found out that the birds had not flown, but, on the con- 
trary, I had secured the principal nest of sword-racks in the place, including 
the notorious Hou and his two sons. 

The authorities had given out they had escaped, but the truth of it was 
that the Mandarins dared not arrest any of the leaders, not being able to 
keep them, and, consequently, wished to lie out of it; but the men are now 
safe in double irons on board the “Wachusett.” They would have fought 
and offered resistance had they not been taken completely by surprise a 
little after midnight, as they were well prepared for a good defense 

At 10 o'clock we landed a hundred men and the howitzer, and marched 
down to the magistrate’s, to be present at the trial of the eight criminals 
they had already arrested. After arming and posting sentries around the 
yard, we went into the courtroom and there witnessed a singular trial, 
peculiarly Chinese. Around the table were seated five Mandarins of dif- 
ferent ranks, the consul, our captain, two interpreters and our officers. 
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\fter a few preliminaries the consul’s coolie was brought in and caused to 
kneel before the court while being interrogated. Then they brought in 
one of the criminals and questioned him in the same style. They had no 
witnesses as we do, but questioned the criminal himself, and if he does not 
tell the truth they extort it from him by means of the most cruel tortures 
imaginable. We witnessed two or three different tortures to make the 
criminal confess. ‘Their laws will not allow them to punish a man until he 
confesses he is guilty. I was disgusted several times, but I am obliged to 
see it again to-morrow. 

June 26th. Everything as usual on board to-day. At 10 | left the ship 
with twenty-five armed men in order to attend the trial. It consisted to- 
day of a cross-examination in the Chinese style on the criminals tried yes- 
terday. It was very tedious to remain there all day, there being no tortures 
to relieve the monotony of the courtroom, and they could not extract any 
fresh evidence from either of the prisoners, so we were obliged to witness 
the same thing over again, and could only console ourselves that we were 
discharging our duty according to orders. The sword-racks we have on 
board are perfectly contented with their lot, and they really look better 
after their short stay with the “barbarians,” as they are pleased to call us. 

June 27th. At 10 o'clock I went down with thirty men to attend a meet 
ing of the Chinese court. The business to-day consisted in comparing the 
English and Chinese records of the case and making them agree. They 
re-examined the two leaders, who are the Chung brothers, and occupied 
nearly the whole day in trying by different tortures to make these fellows 
confess to their guilt. One proceeding rather amused me, although it was 
barbarous. The leading Madarin had asked one of these brothers several 
questions, to which he would not answer to the satisfaction of the court, 
so the Mandarin wrote out the evidence as he thought the criminal ought to 
speak it, and then told him to acknowledge that it was correct ; and when the 
poor fellow refused to comply with the court’s request, he was tortured until 
he fainted in the courtroom and had to be removed. By the Chinese law 
they cannot punish a person until he confesses to everything. If the court 
thinks the prisoner is telling lies they torture him for the truth; or, if he 
does not speak as they wish him to and will not confess his guilt, they torture 
him in the most cruel manner until he does as they wish. As soon as he 
confesses, he is beheaded, frequently within one hour. I was told in court 
that very often a criminal would die under his tortures rather than confess 
himself guilty. These, | suppose, are rare cases, where the man is really 
innocent of the crime charged. I have seen enough of Chinese jurispru 
dence to disgust me with it for the future. 

June 28th. Last evening when we left the court the leading criminals 
had not confessed as the authorities desired, and, as it was getting late, 
we concluded to return to the ship. The Mandarins said they would get 
the proper confessions to-day and let us know, and this afternoon they sent 
up word that the men had “voluntarily” (under torture) confessed to be the 
leaders in the deadly assault upon the consul, so to-morrow we go down 
again to see the last of it, | hope. 

June 29th. It 10 o’clock I went down with thirty armed men to attend 
the trial and finish up the work on the criminals. The work to-day consisted 
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in reading over the testimony of each criminal and have him acknowledge 
it as correct, and, as neither of the men could sign their names, the court 
had recourse to rather an ingenious device, viz.: They would take an 
impression of the criminal’s forefinger in wax, and affix it where they 
wished his signature. Of course the wax was a little hot, but then a man 
has no business to be a criminal and unable to write his own name. | am 
very glad that this business is at last finished. We have now only to dis 
pose of Hou and his gang of robbers 

June 30th. At 4 o'clock in the aiternoon Cheung and his suite visited 
the ship. The old fellow is very worried about our arresting these sword 
racks on shore and says that when the Emperor at Pekin hears of it, he, 


11 


Cheung, and all the Mandarins here will lose their positions and perhaps be 


degraded and ruined for life. The people on shore cannot see how it was 
possible for us to arrest those fellows with apparently so little trouble and in 
the dead of night. The moral effect has been wonderful already on the 
remaining sword-racks about the place, but I suppose this will only last 
while we remain 

Sunday, July ist. After inspection, the surgeon read divine service to 
the officers and crew. We had four English gentlemen on board to join 
us in the service. In the afternoon four Mandarins and their suites visited 
the ship on official business in regard to the “Chinese subjects,” our prison 
ers. We received them with the usual ceremony and the salute of five guns 
They were the same officials that tried the late sword-racks, and they 
behaved so well in conducting the trial that the captain gave them the 
salute. They, like old Cheung, are much worried in regard to the men, 
and are apparently willing to do anything in the way of promises if the cap 
tain will only release them and not carry them up to Pekin. 

Fourth of July.” This being our national holiday, we tried to celebrate 
it as best we could in this out of the way part of the world. At sunrise 
we dressed the ship with our national ensigns at the mast-head and at noon 
we fired a national salute of twenty-one guns. The day, of course, was a 
holiday for the crew as well as the officers. In the afternoon the consul 


house to all Europeans, and a collation from 12to 4. At 7 o'clock 
in the morning all the Mandarins visited the ship accompanied by a large 
military force, and, after some “talk act,” we turned over twenty-one of the 


sword-racks to them, keeping old Hou on board. They were all carried off 


held open 


heavily ironed and chained, no doubt to be released as soon as we sail, 
although the 
and punished 

July 5th. Everything very quiet for the day after the Fourth. In the 
afternoon the captain had another interview with the Mandarins in regard 
to old Hou | do not know what it amounted to, although I suspect that 
they talked over the same old story once more. 


have given guarantees that the rascals shall all be fairly tried 


July 6th. The usual routine of exercises as well as getting the ship 
ready for sea. In the afternoon the captain had another, and, [ hope, a final 
interview with the Mandarins at the consulate. The business, of course, was 
in regard to old Hou; but the work accomplished amounted to about the 
same as former interviews, and ended in a number of promises and com- 


pliments 


1 
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Yingtsze, and at sea. At daylight we got up steam on board ship and 
made preparations for going to sea. At 7 o’clock four Mandarins came 
on board for the last time, and after some more “talk act,” we turned over 
to them old Hou and nearly all the arms that we had captured from the 
sword-racks. It appears that eight Mandarins of some notoriety have given 
sufficient guarantees to the captain and the consul in regard to protecting 
the foreign residents of Yingtsze for the future, and on these grounds the 
captain delivered up the sword-racks. 

We have been in Yingtsze over two months, and we all heartily hope 
never to return; but | would not be surprised if we had occasion to revisit 
the place next summer for reasons similar to those occasioning this visit. 
At 9 o'clock, all being settled and the ship ready for sea, we got under way 
and steamed down the river, bound for Ta-ku. 





GRANNY. 
By DorotHy DEANE. 


ECAUSE, you see, the baby loved her. Every time 
she took the wee thing into her trembling old arms 
it cooed and gurgled and laughed up into her face. 
Her arms were better, any day, than mother’s; her 
lullabies were sweeter. By and by the little lass grew 
old enough to make daily pilgrimages up the stairs 
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ee fF) to Granny’s room; then they spent long hours to- 
gether, Granny hiding behind the curtains when 

she heard her playmate coming, herself almost a child again. 
Even if Daisy had not been a winsome little body, Granny would have 


adored her,—for was she not John’s child? John was her firstborn, her only 
son. A good son, too, John was. But he grew ambitious after he married 
Lida—that was the way Granny tried to explain it to herself. Lida was an 
ambitious woman, driving and energetic. John thought of his wife and 
child, and wanted to get on in the world. And the parlor needed a piano. 

None of these things troubled Daisy. She did not know that the house 
was too small for Granny, now that she had grown feeble, and had lost her 
bit of money. To the baby’s notion, the world held nothing bonnier than 
Granny’s cuddling arms, nor prettier than the bits of curls that nodded at 
either ear. 

It was one afternoon while Daisy was asleep that Lida took her sewing 
and went upstairs to Granny’s room. The unwonted attention set the old 
lady in a flutter, but Lida herself was cool and calm, though she wished 
Granny hadn't such a disagreeable way of staring straight into one’s face 
while she listened. 

“How would you like to go visiting this winter, Granny?” Lida asked, 
presently, keeping her eyes on the seam she was sewing. 

“To Mary’s?” cried Granny, eagerly. 

Lida frowned slightly. “You know well enough it ain’t to Mary’s. She’s 
got her hands full, with seven children.” 
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“Yes,” sighed Granny, “I know; but she’d be glad to have me come, 
Mary would, if she was able. She never forgets her mother.” 

Lida bit off a fresh thread, with unnecessary energy. “Some of my folks 
over at Stratford would like first-rate to have you come there and stay 
awhile. [t would be a change for you.” 

Granny’s face brightened. “Do they really want me?” 

Lida nodded. Her face was flushed a little. “John and I have been talk- 
ing it over. He can take you over next Monday.” 

“But there’s the baby,” said Granny, her eyes dimmed. “I can hardly 
bear to think of leaving Daisy.” 

Lida gave her sewing a jerk. “Daisy’s been shut up here with you too 
much. I want her out doors more.” 

Granny wiped her eyes when she thought Lida was not looking. It’s 
real kind of you, Lidy. I know you think I’m ungrateful, after you and 
John have planned it for me. But it kind of took my breath away, coming 
so sudden. You see it’s twenty years since | went visitin’ anywhere 

“And I suppose it will be hard for me to feel at home anywhere except in 
my little room. It’s always been mine. Father planned it for me when he 
built the house. He had those drawers built in for me, and the cupboards 
under the windows, because I like cubby-holes.” She laughed softly, and 
brushed off another tear that had crept out on her withered cheek. She had 
forgotten her listener. “John was born in this room, and Mary, and little 
Susie—she only lived to be five. And John was such a cunning little fellow. 
Sometimes it seems as if | could see him in his short dresses—” 

Lida flounced up suddenly. “It’s time John was out of short dresses,”’ she 
cried ; then she whipped out of the room. 

“Why, Lidy—wait—” gasped Granny. “I ain’t said anything, have 1?” 

Sut John’s wife had already slammed the stair door behind her, and Granny 
was left alone with her slow tears and her slow thoughts. 

When John Williams came home that night, his mother’s place at the sup- 
per table was vacant. He reddened, and glanced across at his wife. 

“She said she didn’t want anything,” Lida explained. 

“You've told her! You didn’t waste any time.” 

“You're glad enough that I have,” retorted his wife. “It wasn’t anything 
of a pleasure.” 


, 
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You needn't have been in such a hurry.” 

“She didn’t suspect anything. I don’t believe she'll mind it much.” 

John pushed away his plate and left the table. “She’lFlike it well enough 
when she gets used to it,” hesaid, testily. “It ain’t such a bad place, over 
there at Stratford. It’s just the name of the thing. But you needn't tell her 
beforehand.” 

“And you needn't tell Daisy. She’s not to know that Granny is going.” 

Granny’s little old trunk was brought down from the attic. She packed 
and unpacked it at least a dozen times, before it was done to her satisfaction. 
When Monday came, and John drove up to the door, she had been ready 
and waiting for an hour. 

John tied his horse and went around into the kitchen where his wife was. 
He sat down unsteadily. “Lidy,” he said, “it seems an awful thing to do.” 

Lida gave him a scorching glance, but her voice was quiet. “You've got 
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Daisy to think of. We've been married five years, and what have we got 
laid up? I thought likely you'd back out at the last minute. You never did 
have much backbone.” 

John lifted his head and looked at his wife sullenly. “No,” he said. “I 
hope you'll remember that, whenever you think of this day.” 

Granny turned to look back at the house as they drove away. She was 
blind with tears. She wished she might have said good-by to Daisy, but 
the child was asleep, and Lida would not have her wakened. Granny might 
not even steal in to kiss her where she lay, her curls tumbled about her face. 

By the time they reached Stratford dusk had fallen, and she could see but 
dimly the outlines of the house before which they stopped. It seemed large 
to her. There was other company there—Lida had said there would be. 
Two old men were smoking their pipes on the flight of steps that led up to 
the door. Just within, an old woman sat knitting. She was an ugly old 
woman, and she grinned and nodded as Granny passed by. 

It was long past the supper hour, so some bread and tea were brought for 
Granny, by a scared-looking little girl; then, after John had kissed his 
mother, and hoped she'd find things all right, he went away and left her. 

She was tired after her long ride, and did not venture out of her tiny room. 
She made herself ready for bed, and had just fallen into a doze, when, to her 
dismay, the door opened, and in walked the ugly old woman she had noticed 
in the hall, and who now set down a candle and calmly began to undress. 

Granny sat up in bed and stared at her. “Why—I don’t understand—” 
she stammered, faintly, but the ugly old woman paid no attention. Granny 
raised her voice a little: “Haven't you made a mistake?” Still there was 
no answer, and at last Granny put out her hand and laid it on the woman’s 
sleeve, but the intruder only grinned and nodded again, and went on with 
her undressing. 

Presently she turned and pointed her finger at Granny, then at her own 
lips and ears, and shook her head. Dismay seized upon Granny. She 
scrambled to the other side of the bed and lay close against the wall, for her 
room-mate suddenly blew out the candle, and crept in beside her. 

When morning came, a clanging bell set the house astir. Granny was 
taken down to breakfast by her dumb companion, and found herself at a 
long table in a bare, whitewashed room. Beside her sat the two old men, 
who still smelled of bad tobacco. She had no appetite for the untempting 
food before her. She wondered if it was not all a dream; if she would not 
waken presently, and hear Daisy’s voice coming up the stair to her :— 

“G’anny! Here comes me!” . 

She looked appealingly from face to face, seeking for one that was not 
blank, or forbidding, or repulsive, and failing in her quest. There came a mist 
before her eyes. She got to her feet and felt her way unsteadily to the door, 
vaguely conscious that they were calling to her, and jeering at her, and then 
that a stern voice suddenly silenced them. Someone helped her up the 
stairs; a rough, but kindly hand smoothed the pillow for her, and shut out 
the sun’s glare. , 

When at last she opened her eyes, the sun was gone from the window, and 
the curtain had been raised. The ugly old woman sat beside her, knitting on 
a coarse stocking. She grinned and nodded as she met Granny’s gaze. 
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Then she laid down her knitting, and drew a small slate from her pocket. It 
had a pencil tied to it, and a bit of sponge. She wrote something upon it 
for Granny to read. 

Granny caught at the slate with eager hands. She wrote: “Better,” to 
the question; then, “Where's my daughter’s aunt?” 

The woman read it, and stared hard at Granny. 

“Il came to visit my daughter-in-law’s aunt,” repeated Granny's pencil. 
“I want to see her.” 


The old woman read the message, and looked at Granny again. Sud- 
denly she began to sniff, and to wipe her eyes on the stocking she was knit- 
ting. She took up the pencil again. “Don’t you know where you are?” 

Somewhat of fear leaped into Granny's eyes. She glanced about her. 
The old woman wrote again upon the slate: ‘This fs the poorhouse,” and 
held it toward her. 

But Granny never read it. Just as she put out her hand, there was a 


Js 


flurry of skirts down the hall, a hand upon the door, a quick rus! 
body to the bedside, and there was Mary, with her arms around her mother 
-—Mary, kissing her, and crying as if her heart would break. 

“Oh, do you know where you are? Have you told her?” demanded 
Mary; but the dumb woman grinned delightedly, swept the writing from the 
slate, and held it blank before Mary’s eyes. 

“I’ve come for you to go home with me, dear little mother,” cried Mary. 
“Henry and I have been keeping it for a grand surprise. We've built two 


new rooms to the house, and you're coming to live with us. I went to 
John’s after you last night, and found you gone, so I came this mgrning, 
as quick as | could get here. You are to put on your bonnet and come 
right away, for the buggy is waiting to take us to the station.” And then 
Mary cried again, and kissed her, and patted her bent shoulders, till poor 
Granny's wits seemed scattered to the four winds, so that she gave up the 


puzzle, and let Mary smooth her hair and make her ready to go 
“But I ain't seen Lidy’s aunt,” she said suddenly. 


Marv's eyes snapped; she pretended not to hear. “Let me put your 
bonnet on straight,” she said, gaily, “and perhaps we'd better have it right 
side before 

“Mebbe we had,” laughed Granny. “I’m that flustered. Just to think, 

. 


I’m going to visit you, after all these years!” 
Somehow the tears kept springing up to Mary’s eyes. “It’s not a fine 
house,” she said, “and there's seven noisy little folks; but it’s brimful of love 


for vou.” 


The ugly old woman followed them down the stairs, and stood in the 
doorway with her knitting. 
“But Lidy’s aunt——” began Granny, uncertainly, with her foot on the 
7 ~~ » - 


buggy step 

“T’ve seen her,” answered Mary. “I’ve explained it all to her. She 
knows we're in a dreadful hurry.” 

The ugly old woman grinned and nodded as she watched them drive away. 
When they had turned the corner and were gone, she cried again, wiping 
the tears away with the gray stocking. Then she kept on with her knitting 
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Daisy cannot understand it. Sometimes she drops her playthings sud- 
denly and goes to the stair door, and stands there, listening. Then she steals 
up, from step to step, and taps at the door that used to be Granny’s. She 
pushes it open, expectantly. “G’anny,” she calls softly, “here’s me!” 

Then she peeps under the bed, and behind the window curtains, and opens 
the closet-door, but nowhere can she find the kind old face. At last she 
stands still in the middle of the room, waiting, listening. 

She calls again; her baby voice is full of tears. ‘“G’anny, wher is ‘ou 
hided?” 

In another moment Lida catches her by the shoulder, sets her outside the 
door, and turns the key in the lock. And the baby can never understand 
why Granny hides so long. 





THE RACE FOR THE CHINESE MARKET. 


By Joun Foorp, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN ASIATIC ASSOCIATION, 


F the entire foreign trade of the United States for the fiscal year 1900, 
only a little over 12 1-2 per cent. is credited to Asia and Oceania. 
Both relatively and absolutely, this branch of our trade has grown 
more rapidly than that with any other part of the world,a statement specially 
true of our exports to Asiatic countries. But it still bears a very small pro- 
portion to the population of these countries and to the possibilities of the im- 
mediate future. Assuming the present population of the world to be about 
1,600,000,000, more than half of it, or some 900,000,000, is to be found in 
and bordering on what may be called the Pacific area. Deducting the 
population of the Pacific states of North, Central and South America, there 
remain 850,000,000 of people inhabiting the islands and the mainland bor- 
dering on or adjoining the Pacific Ocean. Of these, 450,000,000 are to be 
found in the Chinese Empire, Japan and Corea. It was with reference to 
the future development of this vast mass of humanity that William H. Seward 
said in the Senate of the United States in 1852: “Henceforth, European 
commerce, European politics, European thought and European activity, 
although actually gaining force, and European connections, although 
actually becoming mor¢ intimate, will, nevertheless, relatively sink in 
importance; while the Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands and the vast 
region beyond will become the chief theater of events in the world’s great 
hereafter.” 

This was a singularly bold prophecy to make forty-eight years ago, and 
there may be people still prepared to doubt the likelihood of its fulfilment. 
While we sell four times as much to the inhabitants of Canada as we do to 
a population sixty-five times greater in China, the economist with a nar- 
row range of vision is apt to insist that commercial interests near at hand 
must always be of infinitely more importance than those dependent on cheap 
transit over thousands of miles of sea. But the whole tendency of modern 
progress in the industrial and mechanical arts has been to reduce the impor- 
tance of the handicap of distance in commercial intercourse. For example, 
while the trade of the United States with China first began to be done by the 
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agency of steam- 
ships, the rate 
of freight on 
bales of ““domes- 
tics” or cotton 
drills and sheet- 
ings, between 
New York and 
Shanghai was 
100 shillings a 
ton of forty 
cubic feet. This 
was by the regu- 
lar lines from 
New York to 
Liverpool, and 
thence by the 
steamers trad- 
ing at Chinese 
ports. But it 
was found that 
the rate could 
be improved on 
by chartering a 
steamer in New 
York and filling 
her with a mis- 
cellaneous car- 
go for the Far 
East. So the 
rate on “domes- 
tics” dropped to 
sixty shillings— 
a point from 
which it has 
steadily de- 
scended, until 
it has reached 
the very low fig- 
ure of twenty- 
four shillings. 
That is to say, 
in less than a 
quarter of a cen- 
tury the cost of 
freight between 
New York and 
Shanghai has 
been reduced 
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76 per cent. As the distance from New York to Shanghai, by way of th« 
Suez Canal, is 12,360 miles, the cost of transportation between the two 
points is evidently about half a mill per ton per mile, or about the lowesi 
tigure at which coal and ore can be transported on the inland waters of the 
United States by companies owning their own steamers and barges. 

lt is the elimination of distance as a controlling factor in the assemblag« 
of the materials required to feed a blast furnace that has given the United 
States its supremacy in the iron and steel markets of the world, and it is th 
same process of reducing the cost of transportation to its lowest expression 
that has enabled the cotton mills of the South to beat the sheetings of Lan 
cashier in the markets of North China. Curiously enough, the Lancashire 
spinner does not get the benefit of the shorter distance his product has 
to travel to reach Shanghai. Previous 10 the building of the Suez Canal, 
he sailing distance from Liverpool to Shanghai was 13,650 miles, and from 
New York to Shanghai 14,340 miles, a difference of 690 miles in favor of 
Liverpool. The building of the Suez Canal made the distance from Liver- 
pool to Shanghai 10,330 miles, and from New York to Shanghai 12,360 
miles, thus saving 3,320 miles for Liverpool, and only 1,980 miles for New 
York. In other words, the advantage of Liverpool over New York was 
increased from 690 to 2,030 miles. On this state of facts, Mr. Warner 
Miller, in an argument for the necessity of constructing the Nicaragua 
Canal, says that, taking the average speed of a freight steamer of 200 miles 
a day, this gives European ports an advantage over American ports, through’ 
the Suez Canal, of nearly seven days, plus the additional expense thereby 
resulting to the American merchant. But, as a matter of fact, the shipper 
of cotton goods from Liverpool to Shanghai has to pay thirty-six shillings, 
against the rate between New York and Shanghai of twenty-four shillings 
a ton. 

It would be tedious to explain at length how it has come about that the 
British shipper finds it a positive disadvantage to be 2,000 miles nearer 
the Chinese market than his chief competitors. It may suffice to say that 
the regulating influence of the Pacific routes has had something to do with 
this apparent anomaly. The distance fron New York to Shanghai, by way 
of San Francisco, is only 9,920 miles, or 2,440 miles less than by way of 
Suez. It is needless to say that over the portion of this which is continental, 
there can be no effective competition with ocean rates of transportation. 
The full rate between New’ York and Shanghai, by way of Suez, would not 
be sufficient to carry freight overland from New York to San Francisco. 
But merchandise destined for China does not come to New York, unless 
for some sufficient reason, and when a great trans-continental system is 
ready to collect it at points of production nearer the Pacific port and to 
make very moderate rates on it by pro-rating with Pacific steamship lines, the 
Eastern route must meet the cut or lose the traffic. As a matter of actual 
experience, the ships traversing the Eastern route find no difficulty in under 
bidding their rivals on the Pacific, and, unless where time is an important 
element, or the freight is especially valuable, very few goods manufactured 
on this side of the continent find their way to a Pacific port for shipment 


to China or Japan. 
The Southern railways and coastwise steamers have their share in divert- 
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ing the current of American freight to China by way of New York and 
Suez. Rather than let tens of thousands of bales of “domest gO past 
them, they take such fractional share of the rate from the place of manu 
facture as they can get, or they arrange to deliver in New York at rates low 
enough to send the traffic that way. Of course, the main influence in bring- 
ing it that way is the presence of ships ready to handle it se are, 
for the most part, low-powered. freight steamers, which traverse the 
great ocean highway of commerce on which there are so many tra- 
ding ports as to give the route all the advantage of a railroad passing 
through thickly settled country. While there is throug! ght for 
Shanghai, it forms only a part of the cargo. There is also way freight, quite a 
good deal of it in these days for Aden; something for Singapore, something 
more for Manila, and possibly, after the China ports, a nsiderable 
remainder for one or more of the ports of Japan. It sounds well to discuss 
the possibility of ocean liners sailing at fixed dates from the ports of the 
United States to those of Eastern Asia, and we are accustomed to think 
that the more we have of them the better it will be for our trad but the 
full-powered mail boat, whose specialty is passengers and express freight, 
will never compete with the ocean tramp in carrying bales of “domestics” 
to China, even after we have pierced the Isthmus. Even now the sailing 
vessel gets the bulk of the matting trade from China and Japan to the United 
States, because time is a secondary matter, and low cost of transportation 
's the primary consideration. The cotton textiles require steam transport 
because there is a certain definiteness about the time of filling orders, and the 
saving of interest counts for something. 

For the present, the Pacific route to the shores and islands of Asia and 
Oceania, with Vancouver, Tacoma, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, or San 
Diego as the port of departure, is the natural ocean highway for flour, fruit 
and provisions, if not also for raw cotton. Later, when railroad construc- 
tion begins on a large scale in China, fleets will be required to ry lumber 
trom our Pacific slope and from British Columbia. China ha 1 stripped 
of its timber, long years ago, a fact of which there is a grim 1 er inthe 
circumstance that the trade from this side in wood to make cofi in which 
io bury the dead runs into large figures. The contract to build the railway 
from Hankow to Canton, which is in American hands, will | for 150,- 
000,000 feet, and the 5,000 miles of railway construction, alt projécted 
in China, will require 800,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 feet of lumbe: That 
means from 500 to 700 large cargoes, whose route is, necessarily, the Pacific. 
The steel rails, locomotives and general equipment of the roads will be, toa 
considerable extent, the product of the rolling mills and workshops of the 
iTnited States, and, whatever route they may take, will tend to create wants 
to be supplied as well as wealth to supply them in the Far East, and will thus 
give an enormous impetus to all branches of trade. 

There is hardly one important line of productive activity | hich the 


the rest 


las made 


manufacturers of the United States are not today prepared to 
of the world on even terms. The stand which our Governn 
ior the maintenance of the open door in China proceeds on the sound basis 
that ours is destined to be the greatest manufacturing nation the world, 
and that it is vitally necessary for our future development that we should 
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possess equality of commercial opportunity in the greatest unexploited mar- 
ket open to commerce. As Senator I‘rye tersely put the case to the present 
writer, “We must have markets or we shall have revolution.” The equip- 
ment of the Far East with the appliances of modern civilization is much 
more our business than it is that of any other industrial country, because 
none can draw on so nearly inexhaustible a store of raw materials, and in 
none has the efficiency of the workman_plus the machine been brought to 
so high a pitch. The routes which our commerce will follow are simply 
those that are in the line of least resistance, and, in this case, resistance 
means missing links in the chain of traffic. The long line of what is known 
as omnibus traffic by way of Suez happens to operate very greatly to our 
advantage, but the new possibilities of the Pacific belong, nevertheless, more 
emphatically to us than to any European nation. The Trans-Siberian 
Railway, when it is finally completed, will be the route between Europe 
and Eastern Asia for express freight and passengers, but hardly for the 
merchandise, which constitutes the bulk of international commerce. That 
will always seek the ocean highway, and the highway that is most plenti- 
fully studded with markets is the one that will command the cheapest rates 
of transportation. Geographical contiguity is not everything, else had the 
thousand miles which separate the ores of Lake Superior from the coke of 
the Mahoning Valley been death to the supremacy of the United States in 
‘the production of steel, and, inferentially, to the industrial greatness of this 
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BECAUSE. 
THEODOSIA PICKERING GARRISON, 


BECAUSE you never helped me, I 

Have found more strength in your neglect 
Than in all other hands that yearned 
Toward my helplessness, upturned 

To, raise and comfort and protect. 


Because you never praised me, I 
Have found your silence better aid 
Than all the kindly voices sent 
To help me with encouragement— 
I worked to win the word unsaid. 


3ecause you never loved me, I 
Have found how tender and intense 
A love may widen, beyond reach 
Or need of petty word or speech, 
Perfected through indifference. 
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A SPOKE IN THE WHEEL. 
By W. R. H. TRowBRIDGE. 


ENEZUELAN refugees are as common in Trinidad as 
coolies in the Cocorite Road. Port of Spain is their city 
of refuge. The Presidents who farm the revenues of the 
republic from the big red stucco barrack in Caracas have 
at one time or another made a hurried voyage across the 
Gulf of Paria in a felucca. Nobody pays any heed to 





them, unless their plots explode before the appointed 
time, as in the case of the seizure of the “Bolivar” in Port 
of Spain harbor. For the Spanish shun creole society and devote all their 
attention to the manufacture of plots—a trade by which they live, a fine art 
in which they excel. The export of conspiracies to Venezuela is a Trinidad 
monopoly, and costs the colony a thirty per cent. duty at every receipt of 
customs in the neighboring republic. 

One morning the Port of Spain Gasette informed its readers that 
General Fontabella, a high official in the late government, together with his 
daughter and a devoted little band, had found an asylum in the midst of us. 
They had come over in the night from Carupano in a felucca, barely escap- 
ing with their lives, for there was a big price on the general’s head. From 
the very commencement this distinguished exile broke all the traditions 
of Venezuelan refugees. He bought a fine house in the St. Ann’s Road, 
instead of hiring two rooms over a salt-fish shop in the Almond Walk, and 
kept a menage equal to any inthe colony. He called at Government House, 
and in a very short time had an assured position in society. The proverbial 
rainy day had been remembered and provided for by a fortune in French 
rentes, and he sought amusement and distraction to mitigate an exile that 


had every prospect of being a long one. . 

General Fontabella was a Venezuelan to his finger-tips—in birth, in 
appearance, in character. In the day of his power his manners were affable, 
courteous and polished; if he plundered the state, he did it as a matter of 
course, and in a wholesale and magnificent way. In exile he was a poseur. 
Expatriation was stamped unmistakably on every action and look. He was 


either an ostentatious tyrant who took bribes, or a misanthropic exile who 
spent his time in intrigues—a typical Venezuelan official, who always poses 
as a public character, whether in office or out of it. There was one trait in 
his character that never changed—he was devoted to his daughter 

Dolores Fontabella had been the belle of Caracas for a season and the 
greatest heiress in Venezuela. But that was before Crespo was President. 
In Port of Spain she was merely a very pretty Spanish girl sharing her 
father’s exile. 

If you go to the Plaza Bolivar in Caracas when the band plays you will 
see many girls like Dolores dressed in the last mode from Paris, and prome- 
nading under the Argus-eyed escort of male relatives. She was the type 
of a Veneztielan beauty, and there is but one. Plump and of good figure; 
of medium height ; black hair; soft, round face, naturally pale, and with her 
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pallor aided by art; small, sensual mouth; large and dark eyes; gentle 
and innocent expression, devoid of intellectuality—a purely carnal beauty. 

General l’ontabella wished to marry her some day to a man who would be 
of service to him in his ceaseless struggle for power. Dolores was tract- 
able both by nature and by training; her future was her father’s; she idol- 
ized him and had perfect confidence in his judgment. And nobody had 
ever touched her heart. 

The “Coral Snake”’ was the ship on the station at this time. It was said 
to be the “hottest” ship in the navy; and if the gun-room could have 
spoken, it would not have dared to call the ward-room names. The captain 
was the handsomest man in the service, and the most irresistible. He had 
had a career which was tarnished by a catastrophe that still lives with a shud 
der in the memory of men. When the sea gives up its dead and every 
secret is disclosed, his friends say that he will be exonerated; but the iron 
injustice of the world had entered his soul, and the captain of the “Coral 
Snake” pretended to snap his fingers at the world, and thereby set his ship 
an example that gained it the ironical sobriquet of the “Tame Coral Snake.” 
Ah, there isn’t an island in the English West Indies that doesn’t remember 
the “Coral Snake’; there isn’t a club from Georgetown to Colon that has 
not been painted red at one time or another or many times by the “Coral 
Snake”; there isn’t an island in the Caribbean where a girl hasn’t been 
made love to by a “Tame Coral Snake.” There never was a ship whose 
arrival was more eagerly longed for and whose departure was more vilified 
than this same “Coral Snake.” A dare-devil ship, a streak in its crew of the 
old rollicking piratical crews of Drake and Raleigh, a curious survival of the 
old jolly way of seafaring in these days when Public Opinion carries a birch 
rod—a healthy, welcome sign that under all the machine drill the British 
sailor is the same as in the empire-making age. 

The captain and officers and the Queen were the idols of the blue jackets, 
and the blue jackets and the Queen were the pride of the captain and 
officers of the “Coral Snake.” And the Queen may be sure that in the 
hour of need the “Tame Coral Snake,” at once the joy and the terror of the 
West Indies, will become a very wild and deadly “Coral Snake.” 

Fairfax was an officer on the “Coral Snake,” just what his rank was is 
of no importance, for, saving the captain, nobody on shore knew the rank 
of the officers of the “Coral Snake,” unless they studied a navy list. For 
they were all ranks, and’ precedence and discipline such as are known in 
other ships were never brought on shore and were kept well out of sight 
when there were visitors on board. So it does not really make any differ- 
ence what Fairfax was, save that he was a very tame Coral Snake and 
promised to be as good looking as the captain when he was fifty, which 
was a very long way off. 


He met Dolores at a tennis-party, and he was not the man to let the grass 
grow under his feet. The next day he invited General Fontabella and his 
daughter to spend the afternoon on board, and treated them as British naval 
officers know how to treat pretty girls whose fathers bring them to take 
tea in the ward room. In two days he had the run of the general’s estab- 
lishment. He spoke a little Spanish, after a curious fashion, and Dolores 
spoke a good deal of English, so they got on admirably. I think Dolores 
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le 
to her heart as if it were a battery that could only be taken by surprise; 
his tactics were quite foreign to the usual “Coral Snake” ones, which were 
on the principle that the feminine citadel should be taken by assault. 
Dolores was totally unaccustomed to love-making and any attention, 
save of the most ceremonious description, from young and good-looking 
men, and did not know what to make of Fairfax. At first he amused her, 
then he puzzled her, then he interested her. But not until the “Coral 
Snake” had been ordered up to Barbados and Dolores had received a letter 
from Fairfax—so exactly like him that it seemed as if he were speaking to 
her—did she know that he had made her love him. It was a revelation to 
her; her father must not ask her to marry someone who could help him to 
win the Presidency now; Fairfax had suddenly become more to her than 
her father and the Presidency of Venezuela. And in the afternoons, just 
before sunset, Dolores used to sit by the open window in the drawing-room 
and watch the little red and yellow sparks of sun 
glitter through the tiny, innumerable leaves of 
the Yaman trees outside till suddenly it was 
dark and she imagined she could hear Fairfax's 
voice, and feel his presence in the 
darkness. Ah, they know how to 
love, ay, and how to hate, whose 
Indian and negro blood is blended 
with Castilian ! 
The ‘*Coral Snake” did not 
come back to 
Trinidad for 
three months, 
but during that 
time neither 
Fairfax nor Do- 
lores herself 
ever missed an 
opportunity o f 
writing. The 
affair was kept 
a profound se- 
cret, the entire 
correspondence 
passing through 
the hand of a 
confidante of 
Dolores, which 
made it all very 
exciting and in- 
flamed the love 
of romance 


preferred exile to the cloistered life of a Venezuelan girl. Fairfax laid siege 
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Spanish blood. It was decided that as soon as the “Coral Snake” returned, 
Fairfax, who was really deeply hit, should ask General Fontabella for his 
daughter's hand. And with surprising facility Dolores passed from a docile 
ingénue into a passionate woman full of arts. For she realized the diffi- 
culties that lay in the way of her marriage with a foreigner. 

To start with, Dolores had a suitor in her father’s secretary. Luiz Valverde 
had aided the general in his flight from Venezuela, and had ever since lived 
in his house. He was a short, swarthy, insignificant man of any age from 
five and twenty to forty; he had held a colonelcy in.the army which Crespo 
had defeated; his family connections in Venezuela were important, and he 
himself was not without a certain cunning that passed for ability. Fonta- 
bella liked him, and, perhaps, believed that his assistance was of greater 
importance than it proved to be. 

Valverde had got permission from the general to plead his suit. He 
was in desperate straits, and there was every prospect of his remaining an 
outlaw while Crespo lived. A rich marriage was necessary to him, and, 
moreover, he loved Dolores. Three months before she would have been 
indifferent ; now Valverde inspired her with aversion. And she showed it. 

He was puzzled by her change of manner, and by a system of subtle 
espionage finally discovered the cause. From that moment jealousy 
became the predominant feature of his character. Dolores, who by instinct 
knew the character of her race, began now to fear Valverde. Love teaches 
a woman many things. In an incredibly short time it taught Dolores 
to be on her guard with Valverde. She pretended to like him. 

Many refugees arrived in Trinidad at this time, and they all reported 
universal discontent in Venezuela. Perhaps they exaggerated it the better 
to conform with their own feelings. Undoubtedly Crespo’s iron grip began 
to fret the restive republic, and there really seemed some chance of success 
for a clever pretender with a well-organized plot and money. General 
Fontabella was naturally at the head of the incipient revolution; he sup- 
plied all the funds. The adulation of the sycophants who lived on his 
bounty fostered his ambition, and his overweening love of posing—the 
strongest of Venezuelan traits—urged him to play a part for which he was 
totally unfit. He was constantly told and believed that “Venezuela called” 
him. And when a Spanish-American gets the idea into his head that his 
“country calls” him, the world may shortly expect pronunciamentos, 
assassinations, civil war, topsyturvydom. Weaker and vainer men than 
Fontabella have been Presidents, and the elements of success were in his 
favor. But he had the misfortune to have Crespo as an adversary and 
Valverde as a friend. : 

As soon as the “Coral Snake” returned to Trinidad, Fairfax asked the 
genera! for his daughter, in that bold and confident way that makes so many 
impossible things possible to Englishmen. Fontabella would infinitely have 
preferred a Venezuelan, because he had a racial antipathy to all that was 
English. But he gave his consent, teased into it by Dolores, whom he idol 
ized, and secretly flattered by the fact that Fairfax’s uncle was an English 
duke. Besides, he was too much occupied with his revolution to think much 
of match-making. So Fairfax and Dolores indulged in all sweet delight 
while Fontabella and his secretary dived deep in intrigue. 
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Valverde dissembled his feelings cleverly. He had two scores to pay off: 
one against the general, whom he considered to have broken 
him; the other against Fairfax, whom he hated, because he was an English 
man, of a race superior to his own; hated, because he was handsome and 


his word to 
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dashing and strong, a superior being who looked upon Luiz Valverde as 
something too insignificant even for contempt; hated, because Dolores 


loved him. And in paying off these two scores he would be revenged on 


Dolores Fontabella. 


She mistrusted him, and tried to make Fairfax share her fears. But the 
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Tame Coral Snake only laughed and made the ward-room roar at the joke 
of it. He, he afraid of a little, puny Venezuelan, whom if necessary he could 
lift up with thumb and forefinger and shake all the treacherous venom out 
of him! You must be a Tame Coral Snake yourself to know whether 
Dolores could make Fairfax afraid of Valverde, or, in fact, for that matter, 
of anybody at all. A jealous negress in Jacmel once sweetened a “Coral 
Snake” middy’s chocolate with powdered glass, and when he had drunk it, 
told him what she had done. What do you think that middy did? He 
swallowed at once half a cruet of sweet oil, then slipped his forefinger down 
his throat, and, as he said, was seasick for the only time in his life, and used 
the strongest English that Haiti woman had ever heard. He has ever since 
been known in the navy as the Queen’s Poison Tester, and whenever in 
any ward-room or mess or club there is a new drink to be tried, he is made 
to drink it first, and not once, but many times, I fear. And the captain 
jumped in amongst man-eaters once, in Colon harbor, and saved a blue- 
jacket; and Fairfax himself nearly killed three niggers one night in a 
Bridgetown slum; they were armed with razor blades strapped on to the 
ends of sticks, and he only had a cocoa-macac in his hand. Afraid of 
a jealous Venezuelan! Of course the “Coral Snake” ward-room roared. 
Fairfax was by no means to be inspired with any feeling save that of 
contempt for Valverde, but he was very anxious to marry Dolores and get 
her away from General Fontabella’s house, which, having become the head- 
quarters of conspiracy, was overrun with as rascally a lot of cut-throats as 
Venezuela could produce. But the general was too busy to think of wed- 
dings, and put the lovers off with grandiose promises, which Fairfax told the 
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“AT SUNSET GENERAL FONTABELLA, BOUND HAND AND FOOT, LAY STRETCHED ON THI 


DAMP EARTH FLOOR OF A RUDE HUT,’ 


Drawn by Eugene Cram 
ward-room had something to do with a big church in Caracas, an archbishop 
and an army. | 
The Plot was the thing. Fairfax knew all about it; he said it wouldn't 
work; that there were too many in the secret. But his opinion was over- 
ruled; what did he know about Venezuela and plots? On the eve of its 
execution the “Coral Snake” was ordered to St. Kitts, where the niggers 


were rioting. Fairfax cursed. 

It was the typical revolutionists’ plot; the old, old plot that has been 
manufactured in Trinidad since Bolivar’s time. Sometimes it works, some- 
times it doesn’t. You first of all buy a few important men in Venezugla, 
chiefly generals in command, with heavy bribes—if you can. Then you 
start on a very dark night, with the profoundest secrecy, in one of those 
rapid, rakish feluccas that, even without a breeze, creep across the lazy Gulf 
of Paria and are the despair of the government revenue boats. Your desti- 
nation varies more or less—in this case it was a village on the Orinoco, in 
the heart of Crespo’s country; here you will be met by the bought generals, 
whom you will still further buy—it is always a question of buying, the sell- 
ing only comes into the bargain when your plot fails—then with their aid 
you will find yourself in possession of an army, no matter about its size, 
with which you will swoop down on defenseless neighboring districts. And 
then by a sudden dash and the ignorance and unpreparedness of the govern- 
ment, you may seize Ciudad Bolivar and at once become formidable. 





Dolores was more or less accustomed to masked departures night, and 
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bade her father goodby without any compunction. She had absolute 
confidence in his success, and she wanted to be rid of Valverde. 

In the morning the conspirators reached an Arouach village on the 
Orinoco. In the afternoon General lontabella and Valverde rode on mules 
through the primeval jungle-forest to meet an officer in Crespo’s army, 
whom Fontabella had bought, and who was to betray the Dictator- 
President and his whole staff into his hands! At sunset General Fonta- 
bella, bound hand and foot, lay stretched in despair on the damp earth floor 
of a rude hut of palm branches. Two barefoot, evil-visaged Spanish- 
Indian boys, with Winchester rifles in their hands and the uniform of Vene- 
zuelan soldiers on their backs, guarded the unfortunate revolutionist. And 
in that vast, silent, terrible river-forest, groping his way as if by instinct 
through the very night of very night and the malaria that is hot by day and 
cold by night that reigned there, Valverde hastened to a camp in the high 
and healthy and open interior where Crespo lay with his army. His news 
gladdened the Dictator-President. 

The next day a felucca was burnt at her mooring at an Arouack village 
on the Orinoco, casting into the dreary pale-green forest an awful red-green 
glare that made sweating men turn cold. ‘The silence which is so terrible 
in South American forests was broken for a moment more terribly by cries 
strangled with bullets of men who had played a high game and lost when 
they thought they had won. And something was left dangling from the limb 
of a tree in the forest for the jaguars and birds of prey to squabble over! 

Valverde had played off one of his scores. 

One afternoon a week later Dolores was receiving vistors in her drawing- 
room, when, to her intense surprise, Valverde entered. He gave her a 
letter in her father’s well-known handwriting: 

“All goes well. Crespo is in my power. The revolution is over. I send 
Luiz Valverde to bring you to me in Caracas, where I shall meet you. He 
will tell you everything. He is in my confidence, and you can trust him to 
the fullest extent. You shall marry your lover in Caracas as soon as pos- 
sible. He is as lucky as | am.” 

The next morning there was a Dutch mail steamer for La Guayra; there 
was no other opportunity for the Main for some days. Valverde, who 
treated Dolores very humbly,as if impressed with the vast difference between 
him and the daughter of the President, suggested that they should not miss 
the Dutch Mail. Taking it for granted that she would not disobey her 
father, and without giving her time to object, all the while telling her of her 
father’s wonderful success and dwelling on her merits, Valverde ordered 
the necessary preparations. And so quickly, so easily, so cleverly did he 
manage it that, before she could realize it, Dolores found herself waiting 
impatiently on the deck of the steamer for the anchor to be weighed. Sus- 
picious to a degree of Valverde, she expected his villainy to take some other 
and less daring form. To be kidnapped with her own consent by the man 
she loathed, that surely was a refinement of villainy she never dreamed of! 

At last they were under weigh, and Valverde, feeling as secure as a man 
ever felt, went to his cabin to sleep, intending to wait until they arrived at 
Venezuela before letting the unfortunate Dolores know she was absolutely 
in his power. But by the very oddest of coincidences, as the Dutch Mail 
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was slowly steaming through Boca Grande the “Coral Snake” was passing 
through also into the harbor of Port of Spain on her return from riot- 
quelling in the Northern Islands. As the two ships passed, all the passen- 
gers on the deck of the Dutch Mail crowded to the side to see the man-of- 
war. Fairfax chanced to be the officer of watch, and, to his intense astonish- 
ment, he recognized Dolores. He thought everything and nothing, and 
signalled to the Dutchman to stop, which was the wildest, most unheard 
of thing a Tame Coral Snake had ever done. It was deemed worthy a court 
martial, and the fame of it spread throughout the West Indies 

The Dutch Mail slowed down, and l’airfax went on board. Whether he 
read villainy between the lines of Dolores’ story, or’ whether, having done 
a mad thing in stopping a mail steamer, he wished to have a motive for it, 
| do not know, but he took off Dolores and all her luggage. Already in Port 
of Spain the news of Fontabella’s betrayal and ruin had arrived; it saved 
Fairfax at the courtmartial. He was found to have done a plucky thing 
in putting a spoke in the wheel of a dastardly villain who was adding abduc- 
tion to a repertory of crime that he dignified with the name of revenge 

When Valverde awoke from his sleep his surprise ought to have been 
greater than his rage. He was heard of once indirectly as being attached 
to the Venezuela Legation at Ecuador. If he survives the next revolution, 
he should seek another asylum. Trinidad would not agree with him again. 

The “Coral Snake” is still in the same commission, and continues to be 
the terror and joy of the station. A bluejacket has set her history to rhyme; 
it is a rollicking air, and the middies sing it to banjo-music at a gun-room 
smoker as an encore. When they come to the part where the “Coral 
Snake” stopped the Dutch Mail and Fairfax duped Valverde at the eleventh 
hour, the hubbub becomes so great that two or three of the ward-room 
officers are obliged to go to the gun-room to show how the song should 
be sung 

















A HAZARD OF HEARTS.” 


By ALIX. JOHN. 


CHAPTER VI. 





T was on one of the last days of this voyage that Captain 
Kerr, finding Miss Thorne alone, sat down beside her, and 
said kindly :— 

‘‘] have been wanting to have a talk about landing, to 
find out if I can be of any use to you.” It was a novel and 
unpleasant sensation, this knowledge that she was no longer 
free to accept a proffered kindness, and that the long course 
of dissimulation and prevarication must begin, but she did not hesitate 

“You are very good,” she responded, with real gratitude. “I think you 
said that you are not going up to town.” All the time she was devoutly 
hoping that he might not be. 

“No, I am going across country to Yorkshire, where the wife and chil- 
dren are. I’m afraid that I shall not be in town for a week or two, and by 
then you are likely to be off to Paris, | suppose?” 

“IT thought of crossing in a few days,” she answered, in a mechanical 
fashion. 

“Then we are not likely to meet again soon,” he said, regretfully, while 
she inwardly rejoiced over the fact. “But,” he went on, “I hope you won't 
think me intrusive if | say that I fear that yours may be a very lonely life.” 

“T fear that the fact is an evident one,” she said lightly. 

He looked a trifle chilled by the carelessness of her tone, but went on :— 

“You know that we are not going back to Calgarry for at least a year or 
so, or, perhaps, not until my boys are grown up. We are going to get 
settled down in Kent very soon, and | wanted to tell you that | am sure my 
wife would be only too pleased, if at any time you needed a change, you 
would come and stay with us for a bit. I will give you my club address, 
which will always find me, and if you will give me yours in Paris, we can 
write and let you know when we get settled down.” 

A scorching sense of shame swept over the girl before the trustful kind- 
ness of the honest little géntleman. She had counted on having to repel 
suspicion and distrust, but not on hardening her heart against a frankly 
outstretched hand. 

“How kind you are!” she said, and, do her best, she could not altogether 
subdue the tremulousness of her voice. “I only wish that I might look for- 
ward to coming to you. But you know that I am in for two years’ hard 
work in Paris before going back to Canada to start my ladies’ studio. If 
I am to succeed I must stick to work, and not be running backwards and 
forwards. That would play too much havoc with my cash. I have a 
certain number of friends about in England, but I shan’t let them know 
of my whereabouts. They are most of them well-off, and I couldn’t 
afford the proper clothes and things for going among them. When one is 
poor, it is best to drop out of the running at once.” 


* Begun in August, 1900. 
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Captain Kerr did not accept the implied refusal. 
“You need not be afraid of needing smart clothes for us. We shall 
have very modest little quarters. It might sometime happen that you 





























‘* THANKS; I PREFER WALKING ALONE.” 
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wanted rest and country quiet, and a little friendly coddling, and my wife 


is a great hand at that. At any rate, you will give me your Paris address, 
won't you?” 
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“Most willingly,” she answered. 

While talking, her quick wit had seen the risk of giving him her real 
or a fabricated address, and she had bethought herself of a Paris pension, 
where, although they knew her name, it would be most unlikely that they 
would take any trouble to find out where to forward a letter. This she 
gave him with friendly smile and thanks. 

Half an hour later, Stewart, resolutely pacing the wet decks in a chill 
drizzle, saw Miss Thorne’s mackintoshed form emerge from the companion- 
way and come towards him. 

This was the first time that she had seemed in any way to-seek his society, 
and he instinctively felt that there was something new in the wind before 
he heard her say: “I must speak to you.” 

“Well, there is cert-inly ample room fur any conversation,” he answered, 
with a glance around the deck, deserted save by the oilskin-clad figures 
of the watch. “But I think you would find it more salubrious if you were to 
come for a constitutional. Take my arm.” 

There was enough motion on to make walking a bit difficult, but she 
answered shortly: ‘ Thanks; I prefer walking alone.” 

“As you please,” he agreed, with his usual imperturbability ; then wheel- 
ing, so as to pace the deck beside her, “You don’t mind my pipe? Thanks! 
Well, now tell me what is the latest excitement.” 

Under his coolness the impulsiveness of her manner was gone. 

“I don’t know that there is any excitement, only—there was something 
I felt that I must say to you at once. Captain Kerr came to me a little 
while ago, and was asking me most kindly about my plans, and if he could 
help me in any way. He asked me to come and stay with his wife, and to 
give him my Paris address.” 

“IT hope you reminded him of the man in Chicago who made a large 
fortune by minding his own business.” 

Mathilde was too intent on her own line of thought to smile. 

“I did nothing of the sort. I thanked him sincerely for what I am sure 
was pure kindness.” 

“And you gave him the address?” Stewart’s voice had in it an echo 
of carefully restrained wrath. , 

* No, I gave him the address of a pension where I have stayed, but where 
they know nothing of my movements now.” 

Stewart laughed. “A much more feminine method of saying the same 
thing.” 

“Well, will you have the kindness, then, to tell me what else you expected 
ine to do?” she retorted, with warmth. 

“Our little altercation really sounds quite matrimonial,” he commented ; 
then—"I think you acted with the tact and discretion which I should have 





expected,” he went on soothingly. “But now, what comes next?” for he 
was quick to see that she had not yet approached the main issue. 

“Next is a new aspect of affairs which has just dawned upon me, and 
which, if you cannot prove my view to be incorrect, will cause me to give 
up the whole thing at once. I was a fool not to see it before.” She was 
speaking in a low, intense tone, and unconsciously quickened her steps 
as she went on. “Do you remember my saying the other day that Captain 
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Kerr had told me that you were a married man. Well, if he is under that 
impression, other people out there must be so as well. That was what the 
missionary told your home people. It is hardly to be supposed that we 
can always successfully avoid everyone who has ever been there. Well 
then, when they meet me, what do they think ine?” 

Mr. Stewart remained unmoved under this flow of words. 

“T am sorry that I failed the other day in making you understand matters 


more clearly,” he said gravely. “Your first premises are altogether wrong 
Nobody in my own neignborhood dreams that | was ever married. They 
all knew her’’—since hearing Mathilde Thorne’s name he had never spoken 
of the “habitant’’ woman by that name—‘to be the wife of Antoine, the 
lumberman. By some strange chance the missionary picked up a different 
story, but he could not have gone away with that impression if he had been 
anything save a wanderer, here to-day and gone to-morrow. He certainly 
never was at my house, or saw either of us.” 

“That does not account for Captain Kerr——” she interrupted; but, with 
a checking movement of his hand, he went on :— 

“I think that if you search your memory, you will probably find that 
this was what happened: Kerr, who, however, was never but once in 
my part of the country, most probably knew the whole story, but in talking 
with you most probably let out something about my home life which he 
could explain in no other hypothesis than that of my being a married man 


There are few men who would give another away by letting out the truth, 
so he did what nine men in ten would have done, cast the veil of respect- 


ability over my domestic arrangements. Don’t you think that it came 
about in something of that fashion?” 
Mathilde pondered a moment, as they tramped steadily along, the mist 


driving in their faces. 
“Yes, | rather fancy that it did happen in some such fashion,” she agreed 


thoughtfully. “I remember that he was talking of the isolation of house- 
holds, and instanced the graves that are seen near some of the homesteads 
as an embodiment of all the solitude of the land. ‘When | rode up to 


Stewart's door at Prairie Dell, the white cross over his child’s grave on 
the hill gave me a chill at the heart, for fear such a cross should mark my 
door,’ he said; and then I asked him if you were married.” 

“ And he answered rather dryly that [ was?” ' 

“Exactly so.” 

“There, you see, I guessed rightly.” 

“Perhaps so, but I should feel much happier if I were certain about it.” 

Stewart meditated a bit before he said: ‘Very well, then; | will settle 
it with him before we leave the ship.” 

“Not in connection with me,” she said, with quick alarm. 

“Your name shall not be mentioned in the matter,” he promised, then 
went on more gravely: “I really think it would be better for us both if 
you could bring yourself to see that it is as much against my interest as 
yours, for any slur to come upon your name in the matter.” 

“How am I to tell,” she broke out wildy, “what are your real interests 
or plans in the affair?” 

They had instinctively paused, and stood facing each other 
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“If that is how you really feel,” he said, “it would indeed be better to 
give up the whole idea.” Then, with a sudden change to his gentler 
manner, he added: “Don’t be so hard on me; I’m sure that after all you 
trust me a little more than you say. Come, shake hands on it, won’t you?” 
And, rather to her own surprise, Mathilde found herself placing her hand, 
or rather her fur mitt, in his. 

The next morning Stewart seized a passing chance to tell her that he 
had ascertained that Captain Kerr knew him to be an unmarried man, but 
no leading remark of Mathilde’s had power to bring forth any details of the 
interview, save that there had been no mention of her name in the matter. 

To her sensitive watchfulness it seemed as though, at lunch, Captain 
Kerr’s manner had lost some of its friendliness, but it was the last day of 
the voyage, and the routine of the friendly, leisurely sea life was over, so 
that she had no opportunity to make sure of the fact. In the morning there 
was the excitement of the half-hour’s tarrying in Moville harbor to land 
the mails. 

The afternoon was occupied with the business of packing, paying wine 
bills, and all such small endings to the voyage, for the captain expected 
to catch the midnight tide at the Liverpool bar, and to land his passengers 
at daybreak. 

The Liverpool docks are never a very cheerful place, and they certainly 
were not at their best in the late December dawn, in that chill drizzle with 
which Liverpool generally greets the wanderer. 

Stewart had spoken his last confidential word to Mathilde: “It’s better 
for me to wait and come up by the next train. I will come to you 
to-morrow afternoon at Chelsea. If anything should happen sooner, 
wire me at the Metropole. Let Charlie Hudson go up to town with you.” 

Charlie Hudson had asked nothing better, and had fairly beamed with 
radiancy as the two sat over breakfast together in the dining-room of the 
Lime Street Hotel. 

At the first thought Mathilde was dismayed to find that he had taken 
first-class tickets, but then, with a sudden laugh, she recollected that it did 
not matter. She need no longer hoard her little store, for her present sup- 
ply would hold out until her marriage, and then, after that—was it the 
deluge? 

She parted with Charlie Hudson at Euston—that place of partings— 
and the boy looked rather rueful as he held her hand at the cab door. 

“IT must go down to my people to-night as soon as I have had may hair 
cut and ordered some clothes, but perhaps I could come up and see you in 
a few days.” The latter part of the sentence was added tentatively. 

“It’s no use,” she responded cheerfully; “I shall be off to Paris as soon as 
possible. We had better say good-bye now.” 

“But you will write?” he asked eagerly. 

“Oh, yes, I will write. Good-bye,” and she smiled her farewell, while he 
watched the cab driving off. 

“There,” she said to herself, “that is over. I wonder what comes next.” 

“Next” was a welcome amount of physical comfort in a warm bath, and 
a subsequent cup of tea by a good fire. Who that has not made a winter 
voyage can understand the joy contained in those words! 
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The short day had darkened, and the deficiencies of the plain little 
lodging-house room were hidden in the kindly cheer of the firelight 
The comfort of wearing a soft silk tea-gown instead of the perpetual 





























‘WHAT A COMFORT IT IS TO FEEL THAT ONE CAN SPEAK OUT.” 


Drain by George Bonawitz. 
weight of heavy-wraps ; the sense of sole possession of even that small room, 
after ten days of the close gregariousness of ship life; the mere glow and 
warmth of the firelight,—these were enough to give a sensation of well-being 
that was akin to cheerfulness. 
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This was the life that she had been contemplating—a solitary fireside 
after a day's work. With the late regret that we give to what is ended, 
she saw now the good side of such a life; the absolute freedom, the 
peaceful work. Her mind, which she had thought quite determined, was, 
all of a sudden, struggling again in a sea of doubt. 

An hour had passed before she rose, with the uncertain step of one just 
off rolling seas, and sitting down at the table, wrote off quickly a letter to 
Mrs. Silas P. Stark, Boulevard Clichy, Paris. She said how much she 
regretted that family circumstances had unexpectedly occurred which would 
make it more advisable for her to go on with her art studies in London than 
in Paris, and offered, if she had put her friend to any financial inconvenience, 
to compensate her for it. 

Then, with the indifference of one who has burned her boats, she pulled 
up her chair to the fire, and began to study with interest the fashions in 
the bundle of papers which Charlie Hudson had bought for her. 


CHAPTER VII. 


It is a common enough experience with those whose path leads them 
down to the sea in ships to find that the intimate unconventional friend- 
ship of the deck is placed on an entirely different footing by the mere 
resumption of shore clothes and habits. The man in the tall hat, the 
woman in the new bonnet and town dress, seem to require a more cere- 
monious treatment than did the same two people bundled in a miscel- 
laneous assortment of last winter’s wraps. Out of the stress of complicated 
sensations Mathilde had forgotten to include the new mutual attitude 
as a very probable factor in her first meeting with Stewart. It was there 
though, as she at once realized the next afternoon when her door opened 
to admit him. True, his turnout might not have passed muster in Pic- 
cadilly, for the smartest of tailors cannot perform instantaneous results ; 
but the trimmed hair, stiff white collar replacing the flannel one, new hat, 
gloves and overcoat were enough to produce a very different effect, and it 
was with a pang of dismay that Mathilde realized what a complete stranger 
he was to her. Mingled with the dismay at their mutual standing was 
an impersonal impression of admiration. 

Mathilde had seen enough of the world to know that nowhere, under 
any circumstances, Could this man be mistaken for other than he was—one 
used from his birth to rule and to lead, secure in his own self-reliance, 
embittered, perhaps, by his experience of life, but showing it only in the 
stoical indifference with which he met everything that fate sent him. A 
strong man individually, strengthened by the habits and instincts of his 
class, would his strength be to her a tower of refuge, or a heavy hand to 
crush? Stewart seemed to read the scrutiny and doubt in her eyes. 

“Well,” he said, smiling as he held her hand, “and what do you think 
of me in my shore rig-out?” Then, seeing her embarrassment, “Never 
mind, you needn’t tell me. Let me say, instead, how much | am impressed 
by yours.” 

Mathilde was still in the street dress which she had worn during the day, 
a plain, tailor-made black cloth. With one of the subtle little feminine 
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‘**AH, THIS IS PLEASANT!" SHE SAID.” 


Drawn ly George Bonawit 


fancies as to some small point of attire intone of life’s crises, she 


on her hat, feeling as though the outdoor dress took away somew! 


the intimacy of this first real tete-a-tete 

“You look fairly comfortable here,” Stewart went on, with 
nizing glance around. “And you are going to give me some t 
me sit by the fire a bit, aren't you?” Then, as they were seated, | 
“Heavens. what a comfort it is to feel that one can speak out wit! 
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ing over one’s shoulder to see if Kerr or Hudson are within earshot! And 
there is such a lot to say!” 

There was, indeed, much to be said—the minutiae of plans which he had 
matured since their last confabulation. One of these plans was the obtain- 
ing of a maid, which he pronounced necessary, “or else Mrs. Herbert 
would say in her honied voice, “You must let me find you a nice, reliable 
woman, my dear,’ and there you might be settled with a spy of hers in your 
pocket.” 

“But if I got a maid now she would know everything.” 

“Oh, you must not get her until you are at the Metropole. I will speak 
to the manager to-day about my wife wanting one when she comes to town. 
They always know about people. Don’t you think that a French woman, 
with a mere smattering of English, would be best? She would be more 
dependent upon you, and less liable to gossip.” 

“Yes, | suppose so,” she agreed, wondering a bit at his grasp of trifles. 

“There is another matter,” he went on more seriously; “I want to tell 
you that I intend settling the half of my North West property upon you. 
It is all that I have at my disposal at present, although I suppose that, if 
all goes well, my father will make some arrangement for me. Of course, 
at the same time, I shall have a will in your favor prepared for me to sign 
after the marriage.” 

Mathilde began to realize how much she was going to accept from this 
man, who was all but a stranger to her. 

She leaned forward impulsively. 

“It is impossible that I should accept so much from you,” she said 
quickly. “The will may be fair enough, though I hope—I am sure that 
you ought to—” she stammered and paused, and then went on desperately : 
“You must consider the claims of “ 

“That is all attended to,” he interrupted. 

“Then I consent to the will, but I do not want, I will not have anything 
settled on me at present. I have quite sufficient for my own needs,” she 
said rather proudly, “for you must remember,” with a sad smile, “that what 
makes a very slim income makes ample pocket-money. I have nearly two 
hundred pounds a year,” she added simply. 

An amused smile lit Stewart’s face. “You poor child! And you were 
going to try to live on that in Paris, having, I suppose, had all your life 
everything you fancied?” 

There was a gentleness, almost tenderness, in his voice which somehow 
shook her composure, but she choked the passing weakness down, and 
answered in a matter-of-fact fashion :— 

“T could have done it. I have known several who did it on less.” 

“And grown old before your time, and dowdy and dreary. Well, no 
matter, now that the danger is.past. You say that you cannot agree 
to this settlement, forgetting that it is a mere matter of business. If we 
carry, as we shall do, this affair to a successful conclusion, you will have 
secured a large fortune to me. This is a very small first-fruit on my part. 
You must look at it in that light.” 

“Then I should not have it before I have earned it,” she retorted more 
brightly. 
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‘*HOW THOUGHTFUL HE HAD BEEN.” 
Drawn by George Bonawitz. 

“You are too logical. All I can say is, that I consider the arrangement 
only fair and right, and shall be much wounded if you refuse me my way in 
the matter. Now, will you consent?” 

The keen eyes emphasized the demand, and almost to her own surprise, 
she found herself answering “Yes” in a passive fashion. 

“Thank you,” he said quietly; then, after a pause: “And now comes the 
main point of the thing. Would it suit you best if the ceremony came off 
to-morrow or the day after?” 
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This question was put in almost a casual fashion, but the question in his 
eyes was by no means casual. 

“To-morrow? The next day?” she stammered, in utter bewilderment. 
“T never expected—why should there be such a hurry?” 

Stewart had evidently anticipated this, and answered readily, keeping a 
strictly matter-of-fact manner. 

“You see, every day that I knock about the hotel by myself adds to the 
chances of my coming across people and complicating matters; and it 
might be the same with you. We are only safe together now,” he added, 
with a short laugh. She started up and paced the room in uncontrollable 
agitation. 

“What would you think of me if | were to give up the whole affair now?” 
she asked, pausing before him, her head thrown back, her hands clasped 
behind her. 

“I don’t think you would go back on your word,” he answered, looking 
quietly up at her. 

If he had treated it as a possibility, she might even then have drawn back ; 
but his calm certainty seemed to destroy all powers of resistance. After 
staring blankly at him for a moment, she went back to her seat. 

A silence ensued—a silence broken by the advent of the maid with the 
tea things. Mechanically she handled them, giving Stewart his cup, and 
hearing him say cheerfully :-— 

“This is like the last days on the St. Lawrence.” He went on presently : 
“As soon as we have got things in proper order at Orkwell, we'll take a late 
honeymoon over to the Riviera, or some such frivolous place. I feel 
thoroughly inclined to take mine ease and enjoy life, and I am sure that you 
will be too, when once it is a ‘fait accompli.’ To-day is Tuesday—shall 
we agree to Thursday, then? I'll get the special license to-morrow. | 
suppose that church in Sloane Street will be the most convenient for you— 
in the afternoon—would that suit you? And then you can get unpacked at 
the hotel before dinner, and we can go to the theater.” 

It was as in a dream that she listened. Then, all at once, the old 
recklessness came over her, and she laughed feverishly, almost wildly, 
as she said :-— 

“Have it your own way, then. Only remember, it is all your own 
doing. Whatever happens, I am not to blame.” 

“IT am not afraid,’ he answered. 

The marriage was carried out according to Stewart’s plans. The dreary 
December day was darkening under a ceaseless downpour of rain as they 
drove to the church, but, well warmed and lighted, the interior was not 
uncheerful. At least there was a cheerful center to it, where the light 
blazed brightly in the chancel, for the shadows hung darkly over the body 
of the church. In the most unemotional fashion they each pledged their 
faith, and the curate who married them forgot his own immature self- 
importance as he wondered of what romantic story this ceremony might be 
the outcome. 

On the way back to her lodgings and during the long subsequent drive to 
the Metropole, Stewart carefully conversed in a cheery matter-of-fact fash- 
ion, and Mathilde did her best to follow his lead, but, try her utmost, she 
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could not calm the tumultuous heart-beats as a servant led the way down one 
of the long hotel corridors to their rooms. It was a cheery little sitting 
room that they were shown into, with a brightly blazing fire, and a tea 
table drawn up in front of it. 

“Ah, this is pleasant!’ she said, going up to the fire, and holding out her 
trembling hands to the heat. 

If Stewart noticed her bewilderment, he gave no sign of doing so 

“You can bring tea,” he said aside to the servant, who was leaving the 
room, “and tell them to bring up the luggage into that room,” pointing 
to an open door; then, as the man left the room, he went on: “ | think 
you will find that room comfortable. Mine is here,” motioning to a door 
at the opposite end of the sitting-room. “I've been in possession here 
since | came. | told them that I was expecting my wife. Let me take 
your coat. Now, you had better have a comfortable rest by the fire. You 
must be tired after packing this morning. I’m going down to have a 
smoke and write some letters—the important one announcing our arrival, 
to my father, amongst them. By-the-by, shall I tell the people down 
stairs that you will see those maids the first thing in the morning?” 

“Thanks,” she answered vaguely, warming her hands at the fire. “But 
aren't you going to have tea?” 

He smiled a bit sardonically. “Thanks, | think I'll have a whiskey and 
soda downstairs. I'll order dinner at half-past seven. You don’t mind 
dining downstairs, do you?” 

“Oh, no!” 

He smiled again at the eagerness of the answer, which implied that the 
last thing she desired was a téte-a-tete meal. 

“Very well. And you are sure that you feel up to dressing and going to 
the theater?” 

“Oh, yes. It will be rather amusing to find oneself decently dressed and 
in a cheerful plac: again.” . 

He looked pleased at her izsponse. “That's right. I'll get tickets for 
the most frivolous thing I can find. Au revoir.” 

It was over; there was no drawing back now. But all the same there 
was an infinite sense of relief, for within the last hour Stewart had shown 
her by every word and sign how scrupulously he intended to adhere to hig 
side of the bargain. 

He had never made a movement to hold her hand; he would not even 
loiter over tea by the fire with her. But perhaps the temptation had been 
wanting. Perhaps he felt no desire for more, to say the least of it, friendly 
relations between them. And yet how thoughtful he had been in every 
trifle which concerned her comfort and convenience. 


(To be continued.) 








RECOLLECTIONS OF GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE. 
By Is Son, RoBert E. LEE, Jr. 
THIRD PAPER, 


OW the battle of Fredericksburg was fought and won all the world 

H has heard, and I shall not attempt to describe it ; but I will give some 

letters from my father which tell something, though but little, of the 

movements of both armies. But they are interesting as showing his point of 

view. On December 11th, the day Burnside commenced his attack, General 
Lee writes :— ; 

“ The enemy, after bombarding the town of Fredericksburg, setting fire to 
many houses, and knocking down those along the river, crossed over a large force 
about dark, and now occupy the town. We hold the hills commanding it, and hope 
we shall be able to damage him yet. His position and heavy guns command the 
town entirely. ye 


On the 16th, in another letter to my mother, he tells of the recrossing of 
the Federals :— 


“ 


I had supposed they were just preparing for battle, and was saving our 
men for the conflict. Their hosts crowned the hill and plain beyond the river, and 
their numbers to me are unknown. Still, I felt a confidence we could stand the 
shock, and was anxious for the blow that is to fall on some point, and was prepared 
to meet it here. Yesterday evening I had my suspicions that they might return 
during the night, but could not believe they would relinquish their hopes after all 
their boasting and preparation; and when I say that the latter is equal to the 
former, you will have some idea of the magnitude. This morning they were all 
safe on the north side of the Rappahannock. They went as they came—in the 
night. They suffered heavily as far as the battle went, but it did not go far enough to 
satisfy me. Our loss was comparatively slight, and I think will not exceed two 
thousand. The contest will now have to be renewed, but on what field I cannot say. 
The Quartermaster informs me he has rec'd the things you sent. The mitts 
will be very serviceable. Make a; many as you obtain good material for. I have 
everything I want. Fitzhugh and Rob are well. I saw both on the battlefield once 
only. Nephew Fitz (General Fitzhugh Lee) I saw this morning on my way up the 
Rappahannock. Give much love to all, Chass and Agnes especially. . . .” 


The “Chass” referred to in several letters was his daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
W.H. F. Lee, of whom he was tenderly fond. 

I saw my father but once during the fighting on the 13th, and then for but 
a moment. Some days after it was all over I met him, and he was as calm 
and composed as if nothing unusual had happened. He never referred to 
his great victory, except to deplore the losses of his brave soldiers or the 
sufferings of the sick and wounded. With all this care and anxiety on his 
mind, he took the time to write to his wife and daughters the following 
letters :-— 


“Camp Frep’c, 25 Dec., ’62. 
“IT will commence this holy day, dearest May, by writing to you. My heart is 
filled with gratitude to Almighty God for his unspeakable mercies, for which he has 
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blessed us on this day, for those he has granted us from the beginning of life, and 
particularly for those he has vouchsafed us during the past year. What should have 
become of us without his crowning help and protection? I have seen his hand in 
all the events of the war. Oh, if our people would only recognize it and cease from 
their vain self-boasting and adulations, how strong would be my belief in final suc- 
cess and happiness to our country! For in Him alone I know is our trust and 
safety. Cut off from all communication with you and my children, my greatest 
pleasure is to write to you and them. Yet I have no time to indulge in it. You 
must tell them so, and say that I continually think of them and love them fervently 
with all my heart. They must write to me without waiting for replies. I shall 
endeavor to write to Mildred, from whom I have not heard for a long time. Tell 
dear Charlotte I have rec'd her letter and feel greatly for her. I saw her Fitzhugh 
this morning, with his young aide, riding at the head of his brigade, on his way up 
the Rappahannock. I regret so he could not get to see her. He only got her letter 
I enclosed him last weex. She ought not to have married a young soldier. 

F. and R. were very well. But what a cruel thing is war! To separate and destroy 
families and friends and mar the present joys and happiness God has granted us in 
this world. To fill our hearts with hatred instead of love for our neighbors, and to 
devastate the fair face of this beautiful world. I pray that on this day, when ‘peace 
and good will’ are preached to all mankind, that better thoughts will fill the hearts 
of our enemies and turn them to peace. The confusion that now exists in 
their counsels will thus result in good. Our army was never in such good health 
and condition since I have been attached to it, and I believe they share with me my 
disappointment that the enemy did not renew the combat on the 13th. I was hold- 
ing back all that day and husbanding our strength and ammunition for the great 
struggles for which I thought he was preparing. Had I divined that was to be his 
only effort, he would have had more of it. But I am content. We might have 
gained more, but we would have lost more, and perhaps our relative condition 
would not have been improved. My heart bleeds at the death of every one of our 
gallant men. Give much love to every one. Kiss Chass and Agnes for me, and 
believe me with true affection yours, 

“Mrs. M. C. Lee. = EH. Les.” 


To his daughter Mildred, at school in North Carolina, on the same day :— 


I cannot tell you how I long to see you. When a little quiet occurs my 
thoughts revert to you, your sisters, and your mother. Your brothers I see occa- 
sionally. This morning Fitzhugh rode by, with his young aide-de-camp (Rob), at the 
head of his brigade, on his way up the Rappahannock. You must study hard, gain 
knowledge, and learn your duty to your God and your neighbor. That is the great 
object of life. I have no news; confined constantly to camp, and my thoughts occu- 
pied with its necessities and duties. I am, however, happy in the knowledge that 
General Burnside and army will not eat their promised Christmas dinner in Rich- 
mond today.” 


The next day he wrote to his daughter Agnes, who was in Richmond with 
her mother :-— 


“Camp FREDERICKSBURG, 26th December, 1862. 
“My PRECIOUS LITTLE AGNES:—I have not heard of you for a long time. I wish 
you were with me, for, always solitary, I am sometimes weary, and long for the 
re-union of my family once again. But I will not speak of myself, but of you. 
I have only seen the ladies in this vicinity when flying from the enemy, and it caused 
me acute grief to witness their exposure and suffering. But a more noble spirit 
was never displayed anywhere. The faces of old and young were wreathed with 
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smiles, and glowed with happiness at their sacrifices for the good of their country 
Many have lost everything. What the fire and shells of the enemy spared, their pil 
lagers destroyed. But God will shelter them, | know. So much heroism will not 
be unregarded. I can only hold oral communication with your sister, and have for 

bidden the scouts to bring any writing, and have taken back some that | had given 
them for her. If caught it would compromise them. They only convey m 
I learn in that way that she is well. . . . Your devoted father, R. E 


In all business matters my father was most careful and very prompt. As 
executor of my grandfather's (Mr. Custis’s) will, it became necessary for him 
at this time to attend to the manumission of the slaves belonging to the 
estate. The will directed that all the negroes should be set free aft 
many years. The time had now arrived, and, notwithstanding the exacting 
duties of his position, the care of his suffering soldiers, and his anxiety about 
their future, immediate and distant, he proceeded according to the law of 
the land to carry out the provisions of the will, and caused to be delivered 
to every one of the servants, where it was possible, their “free papers.” In 
his letters written at this time I find much that is interesting relating to 
giving these negroes their freedom. 

In the letter of the 16th December, to my mother, after telling of Burn 
side’s recrossing the river at Fredericksburg :— 


SO 


As regards the liberation of the people (slaves), I wish to progress in it 
as far as I can. Those hired in Richmond can still find employment there if they 
choose. Those in the country can do the same or remain on the farms. I hope they 
will all do well and behave themselves. I should like if I could attend to their wants, 
and see them placed to the best advantage. But that is impossible. All that choose 
can leave the state before the war closes. I wish you would see Mr. Ecles and ascer 
tain what can be done. “a 

And again :- 

As regards the servants. Those that are hired out can soon be settled. 
They can be furnished with their free papers and hire themselves out. Those on the 
farms I will issue free papers to as soon as I can see that*they can get a support 
As long as they remain on the farms, they must continue as they are. Any who 
wish to leave can do so. The men could no doubt find homes, but what aré the women 
and children to do? As regard Mr. Collins, he must remain and take care of the 
people till I can dispose of them someway. I desire to do what is right and best for 
the people. The estate is only indebted to me now. The legacies and debts are 
paid. I wish to close the whole affair, but whether I can do so during the war, 1 
cannot say, nor do I know that I shall live to the end of it I shall not give 
any free papers to the people while they are on the farms. As long as they remain 
there they must work as usual. I will be willing to devote the net proceeds of their 
labor for the year to their future establishment. Those at Arlington and Alex 
andria I cannot reach now. They are already free, and when I get to them, | will 
give them their papers. Thank Mr. Caskie for his kindness. . . .” 


The Mr. Caskie so often spoken of by my father in his letters to my 
mother, was Mr. James R. Caskie, of Richmond. He and his family were 
most kind to my mother and sisters. Indeed their home was their home 
whenever they could go there. Mr. Caskie attended to this matter of 
liberating the slaves in the State courts, and arranged for my father all the 
legal papers necessary, 
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During the winter of 1862- 
63, which was a very severe 
one, the sufferings of our 
soldiers on account of insuf- 
ficient shelter and clothing, 
the scant rations for man 
and beast, the increasing 
destitution throughout the 
country and the impossibil- 
ity of relieving these condi- 
tions bore heavily upon my 
father. 

But he seemed bright and 
cheerful, never complaining 
of anyone or anything, and 
often indulging in little 
pleasantries, especially with 
the younger officers. 

Headquarters continued 
unchanged all the winter, 
and, with stoves and fire- 
places built in the tents, the 
general and his military fam- 
ily managed to keep fairly 
comfortable. ROBERT E, LEE, JR. 

The dreary winter gradually passed away, and towards the last of April, 
1863, the two armies, which had been opposite each other for four months, 
began to move. In May, Chancellorsville, the greatest of General Lee’s bat- 
tles, was fought. My command was on the extreme left of the army, and as 
Hooker crossed the river we followed a raiding party of the enemy’s cavalry 
over towards the James River, above Richmond. In consequence of this 
duty, I did not see my father at any time during the several days’ fighting 
which followed. 

At the end of May, the Army of Northern Virginia, rested and strength- 
ened, was ready for active operations. On the 8th of June, on the plain 
near Brandy Station in Culpepper, the entire cavalry corps were reviewed 
by General Lee. We had been several days preparing for this event, mend- 
ing, cleaning and polishing, and i remember we were very proud of our 
appearance. In fact, it was a grand sight. Eight thousand well-mounted 
men rode by their beloved commander, first passing in a walk, then in a 
trot. He writes to my mother of that day :-— 





“T reviewed the cavalry in this section yesterday. It was a splendid sight. The 
men and horses looked well, having recuperated since last fall. Stuart (General 
J. E. B. Stuart, commanding the Cavalry Corps) was in all his glory. Your sons 
and nephews (two sons and three nephews) were well and flourishing. The country 
here looks very green and pretty, notwithstanding the ravages of war. What a 
beautiful world God in his loving kindness to his creatures has given us! What a 
shame that men endowed with reason and knowledge of right should mar his gifts!” 


The next day, June oth, a large force of the enemy’s cavalry, supported 
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by infantry, crossed the Rappahannock and attacked General Stuart. 
The conflict lasted until dark, when the enemy was compelled to recross 
the river, with heavy loss, leaving about five hundred prisoners, three 
pieces of artillery and several stands of colors in our hands. During 
this engagement my brother and commanding officer, General W. H. F. 
Lee, was severely wounded, and the next day it was decided to send him 
back to Hickory Hill, the home of Mr. W. F. Wickham, in Hanover County, 
about twenty miles from Richmond. I was put in charge of him, and told 
to remain with him until his wound should heal. During his early conva- 
lescence here, however, he was captured by a band of Federal troopers, to 
be held for nine weary months as hostage for the safety of Federal officers 
we had captured. Thus it happened that I did not meet my father again 
until after Gettysburg had been fought and the army had recrossed into 
Virginia, coming back almost to the same place where I had left 

Since the great cavalry battle at Brandy Station, June oth, the day after 
our grand review, it had become a sort of superstition amongst us that if 
we wanted a fight all that was necessary was to get up a review. Never- 
theless, during the period of rest in the summer of 1863 several reviews were 
held before the commanding general. That of the Third Army Corps, Gen- 
eral A. P. Hill commanding, took place at Orange Courthouse. Some of 
us young cavalrymen, then stationed along the Rappahannock, rode over 
to see the grand military pageant. From all parts of the army, officers 
and men who could get leave came to.look on; and from all the surround- 
ing country the people, old and young, ladies and children, came in every 
pattern of vehicle and on horseback to see twenty thousand “incomparable 
infantry” of the Army of Northern Virginia pass in review before their great 
commander. 

General Lee was mounted on his proud charger, Traveller, and had on 
his sash and sword—which he very rarely wore—a new pair of cavalry 
gauntlets, and, | think, a new hat. He looked unusually fine, and sat his 
horse the perfect picture of grace and power. ‘The infantry was drawn up 


in column by divisions, with their bright muskets all glittering in the sun, 
their battle flags standing straight out before the breeze, and their bands 
playing, awaiting the inspection of the General before they broke into 


column by companies, and marched past him in review. 

When all was ready, General Hill and staff rode up to General Lee, and 
the two, with their respective staffs, galloped around the front and rear of 
each of the three divisions standing motionless on the plain. As the caval- 
cade reached the head of each division, it was joined by the commanding 
officer, who followed as far as the next division; so that the group of riders 
about General Lee continually changed. Traveller started with 4 long lope, 
and never altered his stride. His rider sat erect and calm, noticing nothing 
but the gray lines of men whom he knew so well. The pace was very fast, 
as there were nine good miles to go, and the escort gradually diminished, 
the officers dropping out one by one as Traveller sped along. 

As General Lee drew up, after this nine-mile gallop, under the standard 
at the reviewing stand, flushed with the exercise, and raising his hat, saluted, 
there rose a mighty shout from the entire assemblage, the memory of which 
to this day moistens the eye of every old soldier who was there 
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I saw little of my father as the war drew to its end. I shall pass on, there- 
fore, to the closing episode of his career. 

The day after the surrender at Appomattox, General Lee and several 
officers of his staff, as paroled prisoners of war, started for Richmond, ac- 
companied by some of his staff, and on the way he stopped at the house of 
his eldest brother, Charles Carter Lee, who lived on the upper James. The 
evening he spent in talking with his brother, but when bedtime came, though 
entreated to take the room and bed prepared for him, he insisted upon going 
to his old tent, pitched by the roadside, and passed the night in his accus- 
tomed army quarters. 

When he reached Richmond, he was at once recognized by the people 
in the streets. Men, women and children crowded around him, cheering 
and waving hats and handkerchiefs, as if welcoming a conqueror. He 
raised his hat in response to their greetings, and rode quietly to his house 
on Franklin Street, the building now occupied by the Virginia Historical 
Society, where my mother and sisters were anxiously awaiting him. Thus 
General Lee returned to that private family life for which he had always 
longed, and became what he always desired to be—a peaceful citizen in a 
peaceful land. 

After the close of the war, my father, though strongly in favor of my 
returning to college, told me that if I preferred I might at once take pos- 
session of my farm in King William County, which I had inherited from 
my grandfather, Mr. Custis, and make my home there. There was but little 
left of the farm save the land, but my father thought he could arrange to 
help me build a house and purchase stock and machinery. My brother, 
General W. H. F. Lee, had already gone to his farm, the historic “White 
House,” in New Kent County. He and Major John Lee, our first cousin, 
had put up a shanty there, hitched their cavalry horses to the plow, and gone 
to work breaking land for a corn crop. 1 knew my father would need anv 
means he might have in caring for my mother and sisters, and so I deter- 
mined to become a farmer at once. However, I was not at first positive in 
this decision, and in the meantime it was thought best that I should join my 
brother and cousin at the White House and help them make their crop of 
corn. Sol started for New Kent with three servants and eight horses, and 
my arrival at the White House with these reinforcements was hailed with 
delight. 

Though I have been a farmer from that day to this, I will say that 
the crop of corn which we planted that summer—and which we did not finish 
planting until the gth of June—with ourselves and our army servants as 
labor, and our old cavalry horses as team, was the best I ever made. 

Towards the end of this summer of 1865, my father received, from the 
board of trustees of Washington College, in Lexington, Virginia, notifica- 
tion of his election to the presidency of that historic institution of learning, 
which had been founded and endowed in 1749 by George Washington 
himself. The letter apprising General Lee of the trustees’ action, was pre- 
sented by Judge John W. Brockenbrouch, rector of the college, and was a 
complete surprise to my father. He had already been offered the presi- 
dency of Suwanee University, in Tennessee, but had declined it, on the 
ground that the institution was denominational; and to some suggestions 
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that he should associate himself with the University of Virginia, had made 
the objection that it was a state institution. 

Through the calamities of civil war, Washington College had reached the 
lowest point of depression it had ever known. Its buildings, library and 
apparatus had suffered from the sack and plunder of hostile soldiery. Its 
invested funds were, for the time being, unproductive, and their ultimate 
value was most uncertain. Four professors still remained on duty, and 
there were about forty students, mainly from the country round Lexington. 

The welfare of the college, both spiritual and material, was ever foremost 
in the thought of its president. Under his direction the. buildings were 
altered, repaired and renovated, so far as funds for the purpose permitted. 
He urged the speedy erection of a chapel of dimensions suitable for the 
needs of the institution. Other needs were calling for a far greater outlay of 
money than the resources of the college afforded; but my father deemed 
this of instant importance, and succeeded in getting appropriations for it 
first. He chose the site for the new building, and drew the plans for it 
himself. The completion of the work was much retarded by lack of funds, 
but his interest in it never flagged. After the chapel was finally dedicated, 
General Lee habitually attended morning prayers and all the other religious 
exercises held there. On my occasional visits to Lexington, I went with 
him every morning to chapel, and watches could have been regulated by 
the time he entered the door. As he thought well of the young man who 
quitted his social parlor by ten o'clock in the evening, so he held in higher 
esteem those who attended chapel regularly, especially if they were in their 
seats when the bell stopped ringing. 

There was no regular chaplain, but the ministers of the different denomi- 
nations who had charges in the village performed the services by turns 
of a month at atime. The hour for prayer was a quarter to eight in the 
morning, except on Sundays, save in the three winter months, when it was 
one hour later. My father was the earnest friend and strong supporter 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and an annual contributor to 
its fund. 

Amidst the press of duties, great and small, at Lexington, my father found 
time “to correspond with his sons, who were farming down on the 
Pamunky River, and to offer them constant sympathy, advice and substan- 
tial aid. The following letter was in reply to one of mine, in which evidently 
I had been confiding to him my agricultural woes :— 


“Lexincton, VA., 12th March, 1868. 

“My pear Ros:—I am sorry to learn from your letter of the 1st that the winter 
has been so hard on your wheat. I hope, however, the present good weather is 
shedding its influence upon it, and that it will turn out better than it promises. You 
must take a lesson from the past season. What you do cultivate, do well. Improve 
and prepare the land in the best manner; your labor will be less, and your profits 
more. Your flat lands were always uncertain in wet winters. The uplands were 
more sure. Is it not possible that some unbidden guest may have been feasting 
on your corn? Six hundred bushels is a large deficit in casting up your account 
for the year. But you must make it up by economy and good management. A 
farmer’s motto should be, Toil and trust. I am glad that you have got your lime 
and sown your oats and clover. Do you use the drill, or sow broadcast? I shall try 
and get down to see you if I go to Richmond, for I am-anxious to know how you 
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are progressing and to see if I can in any way aid you. Whenever I can, you must let 
me know. You must still think about your house, and make up your mind as to the 
site and kind, and collect the material. I can help you to any kind of a plan, and 
with some ready money to pay the mechanics. . . . Ihave recently had a visit from 
Dr. Oliver, of Scotland, who is examining lands for immigrants from his country. He 
seems to be a sensible and judicious man. From his account, I do uot think the Scotch 
and English would suit your part of the country. It would require tine for them to be- 
come acclimated, and they would probably get dissatisfied, especially as there is so much 
mountainous region where they could be accommodated. I think you will have to look 
to the Germans ; perhaps the Hollanders, as a class, would be the most useful. When 
the railroad shall have been completed to West Point, I think there will be no difficulty 
in getting whites among you. I would try and get some of our own young men in your 
employ. . . . I rode out the other day to Mr. Andrew Cameron’s, and went into the 
field where he was ploughing. I took great pleasure in following the ploughs around 
the circuit. He had four in operation. Three of them were held by his former comrades 
in the army, who are regularly employed by him, and much, he says, to his satisfaction 
and profit. People have got to work now. It is creditable to them to do so; their 
bodies and their minds are benefitted by it, and those who can and will, will be ad- 
vanced by it.”’ 

When my mother left her home in Arlington in the spring of 1861, she 
found it impossible to carry away all the valuable relics of General Wash- 
ington which her father had inherited from Mount Vernon, and which had 
been cbjects of great interest at Arlington for more than fifty years. After 
the Federal authorities took possession of the place, the most valuable of 
these Mount Vernon relics were taken over to Washington and placed 
in the Patent Office, where they remained on exhibition for many years, 
labeled, “Captured from Arlington.” They were subsequently removed to 
the National Museum, where they are now, but the label had disappeared. 
In 1869 a member of Congress suggested to my mother that she should 
apply to President Johnson to have them restored to her. In a letter 
written by my father to this same gentleman, a bit of quiet irony occurs :-— 

“LEXINGTON, VA., Feb. 12, 1860 
y Mrs. Lee has determined to act upon your suggestion, and apply to Presi 
dent Johnson for such of the relics from Arlington as are in the Patent Office 
From what | have learned, a great many things formerly belonging to General 
Washington, bequeathed to her by her father, in the shape of books, furniture, camp 
r the 


land. I hope the possessors appreciate them and may imitate the example of their 


equipage, etc., were carried away by individuals, and are now scattered oy 


original owner, whose conduct must at times be brought to their recollection by 
these silent monitors. In this way they will accomplish good to the country 


During the winter of 1869-70, General Lee’s health began visibly to fail, 
and it became evident to his doctors and himself that there was a serious 
trouble about the heart. Yet, although constantly in pain, and at times 
feeling excessive weariness and depression, he complained but little, 
was uniformly bright and cheerful, and still kept up his old-time playful 
humor, both in conversation and in his letters. To my sister Mildred, who 
was in Richmond on a visit, he writes jokingly about the difficulty exper- 
ienced by the family in finding out what she meant in a recent letter to him: 

“Lexincton, VA., 8th Jan., 1870 

“My precious Lire:—I received yesterday your letter of the 4th. We held a 

family council over it. It was passed from eager hand to hand, and attracted 
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wondering eyes and mysterious looks. It produced few words, but a deal of think- 
ing, and the conclusion arrived at, I believe unanimously, was that there was a great 
fund of amusement and information in it, if it could be extracted. I have therefore 
determined to put it carefully away till your return, then seize a leisure day and get 
you to interpret it. Your mother’s commentary, in a suppressed soliloquy, was that 
you had succeeded in writing a wretched hand. Agnes thought that it would keep 
this cold weather—her thoughts running on jellies and oysters in the storeroom. 
But I, indignant at such aspersions upon your accomplishments, retained your 
epistle and read in an elevated tone an interesting narrative of travels in sundry 
countries, describing gorgeous scenery, hairbreadth escapes, and a series of remark- 
able events by flood and field, not a word of which, they declared, was in your 
letter. Your return I hope will prove the correctness of my version of your annals. 

I have little to tell. Gaiety continues. Last night there was a Cadet Hop; 
night before, a party at Colonel Johnston's; the night preceding, a College conversa- 
zione at your mother’s. It was given in honor of Miss Maggie Johnston’s visit to us, of 
afew days. You know how agreeable I am on such occasions ; but on this, I am told, I 
surpassed myself. 

‘‘On New Year’s Day,.the usual receptions. I refer you to Agnes for details. We 
are pretty well. I think I am better. Your mother and sisters as usual. Custis busy 
with the examination of the Cadets, the students preparing for theirs. Cadet Cook, who 
was so dangerously injured by a fall from his window on the rst, it is hoped now will re- 
cover. The Misses Pendleton were to have arrived this morning. Miss Ella Henniber- 
ger is on a visit to Miss Campbell. Miss Lizzie Letcher still absent. Messrs. Anderson, 
Baker, W. Graves, Mooreman, Strickler and Webb have all been on visits to their sweet- 
hearts and have left without them. Mrs. Smith is as usual. Gus is as wild as ever.* We 
catch our own rats and mice now, and are independent of cats. All unite in love to you. 

Mrs. Smith is as usual. Gus is as wild as ever.* We catch our own rats 
and mice now, and are independent of cats. All unite in love to you. 
“Your affectionate father. a =. Len” 


These simple reminiscences may best be ended by this account of the final 
scene of a good life, given by Colonel William Preston Johnston, formerly 
professor of history and literature at Washington College, and son of Gen- 
eral Albert Sidney Johnston of Confederate fame : 





“The vestry of Grace Church, Lexington, met on the 28th day of September, 1870, 
to consider a project for extending and improving the building. After the ways 
and means had been discussed, I was struck by what I considered a too generous 
offer of subscription by General Lee. In this connection | may mention my observa- 
tion of General Lee’s disposition in the matter of expenditure. He was liberal, a 
generous giver, hospitable, and inclined to dispose freely of what he had. I do not 
doubt that by nature he inherited a tendency to profusion, but in early life his 
means had been narrow for what was expected of him, and his high sense of 
justice and honor had taught him the necessity of exactness. His habits and 
manner of life were simple, and not at all luxurious, and he seemed to me as ready 
and able to give away in proportion to his means as any man I ever knew. 

“After the vestry meeting just mentioned, I was getting into my carriage to ride 
home. It was just dark, and a light but steady drizzle was falling. General Lee 
came up to me and asked me to remain to tea, repeating his invitation very kindly. 
Excusing myself because the rain threatened to increase, I bade him adieu. General 
Lee went at once to his home, a few rods distant, and finding his family at the tea- 
table awaiting him, took his place and attempted to ask a blessing on the meal. As 
he stood with his hand on the chair, the fatal stroke fell, and he sank down speech- 


* “Mrs. Smith” and “Gus” were the names of two pet cats. 
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less, never to rise again. He survived until the 12th of October. During this. inter- 
val he was generally in a nearly comatose state. The few broken utterances that 
evinced at times a wandering intellect were spoken under the influence of the reme 
dies administered; but as long as consciousness lasted, there was evidence that all 
the high controlling influences of his whole life still ruled. A Southern poet has 
celebrated in song those last significant words, ‘Strike the tent’; and a thousand 
voices were raised to give meaning to the uncertain sound, when the dying man 
said, with emphasis, ‘Tell Hill he must come up!’ I sat up with him one night, 
and I thought he recognized me, but he did not speak. He took the medicine 
I offered him as if it were a matter of course. He lay all night just as he does in 
the recumbent statue by Valentine that surmounts his tomb at Lexington. During 
his illness he uttered some sentences, and I cannot say that he was unable to speak 
if he had so wished; but the legacy he left to his family, his country and mankind 
was to be found in his deeds and in a life of simple purity and elevation. Words 
could have added nothing to it.” 


THE END. 











THE ESTUPA, 
THE RELIGIOUS « GAS-WORKS" OF THE PUEBLO INDIANS. 


By MARION HILL. 


N its present connection the expression “gas-works” is open to certain 

| objections. In the first place it is slang, and in the second place it has 

an irreverent twang. But | defy anyone with any sort of an imagina- 

tion not to be reminded of a gas-tank when he sees for the first time one of 
these circular little chapels which, to the Pueblo, is a holy of holies. 

Next, to quarrel with the word “Indian,” it is most cruelly misleading 
when applied to the Pueblo, seeming to suggest wigwams, dirt, savagery, 
bloodthirstiness, eagles’ feathers, tomahawks and beads, when the truth is 
that all these nomadic witcheries traditional to Lo is absolutely foreign 
to the Pueblo who is a house-owner, an agriculturist and a law-abiding and 
gentle citizen. He is likewise a Catholic. This makes it rather difficult 
to account for the estufa whose surroundings are certainly heathenish what- 
ever may be its rites. 

The well-loved padre shakes his head sadly and execrates the estufa as 
a “temple of sin,” and the mild Pueblo shakes his own head just as sadly, 
attends mass, confesses, is absolved, goes through every form of Catholicism 




















‘THE MILD PUEBLO. . . REFUSES TO GIVE UP THE ESTUFA FOR ANY CONSIDERATION,” 
Drawn by Frank Adams. 


prescribed by the priest, but all the same refuses to give up the estufa for any 
consideration. His whole manner of life is an open avowal of the principle 
that though the white man’s religion may be all well enough “pour passer le 
temps,” yet when it comes to the serious concerns of life, such as rain-making 
and the like, it is wofully lacking, and there is nothing in the world so effica- 
cious as the sacred’ ceremonies which are solemnized in the mysterious 
gloom of the estufa. 

The particular “temple of sin” shown on opposite page is in the Pueblo 
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‘THE PROCLAMATION IS CHANTED FORTH IN SONG.” 


Drawn by Frank Adams 
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of Isleta, a few miles out of Albuquerque, New Mexico; and in all the 
United States there is no stranger, weirder, more colorless, more ghostly, 
more ghastly a place than this Indian city! City, mark you, is the right 
word, for Isleta is no community of wigwams, but is an orderly array of 
houses laid out in streets—one-story houses, and so monotonous. The si- 
lent city, each dwelling but a wearisome reproduction of its fellow, is merely 
a dreary collection of tomb-like cabins of adobe mud. No steeple nor gable 
breaks the deadly level of the skyline. No green of grass or tree, no happy 
slash of paint, nothing, cheers the prevailing gray hue of dried mud. So far 
as vivacity is concerned, Isleta can be counterfeited by laying a lot of old 
wasps’ nests side by side upon an ash heap. Talking of heaps reminds me to 
mention the colossal and commendable heap of dust which is Isleta’s one 
and only monument. It is rather historical on account of its age and its tes- 
timony to the fact that no Pueblo woman is allowed to sweep the dirt of her 
house into the street to be carried by the wind into some other woman's 
house. No, indeed. She is obliged to carry every speck of it to the conical 
dun monument which represents the cleanliness (or the dirt) of a generation 
of sweeping women, and to pack it most carefully against the sloping sides. 
This housekeeper’s mound does not present an appearance in the least odd 
or conspicuous, merely looking like a large growth or oven, for ovens in this 
mud city are also of mud, and houses, ovens, trashpile, earth and sky all 
blend drearily together in a unity of drab dulness. 

Around this sun-baked community flits the gay Pueblo Indian, as gaudy 
as a dragon-fly in his striped Navajo blankets. To his own people he is 
cheerful and companionable, but to the visiting stranger he has little to say 
about things in general, and nothing at all about the estufa. That melan- 
choly shrine sits in the midst of the mud borough like a mammoth mud 
cheese. Up the road there is a conventional little Catholic church, with an 
altar and a Madonna and Child, before all of which the complaisant 
Pueblo does not object to bend a knee, but here, too, in the center of things 
is the estufa, and the padre is powerless to abolish it. Sometimes from within 
its vault there issues forth strange music made by a gourd drum helped out 
liberally by a sort of a whistle fashioned from the bone of a wild turkey. To 
insure secrecy regarding the services, no woman is ever allowed to penetrate 
its gloom. Were she a white woman, with a white woman’s idiosyncrasies, 
she would not want to, even if allowed, for the only manner of egress or 
ingress is by way of a ladder which, placed against the walls, leads to the 
roof, and so eventually to the interior. 

Who does not recall from the dim pares of his English history the legend 
of the town crier with his imperative, “Oyez? oyez”? Well, here in Isleta, 
in the United States today, is the old custom adhered to. When the gov- 
ernor has a proclamation to make, he posts a mouthpiece on the roof of the 
estufa, and the proclamation is chanted forth in song to the listening, 
respectful and obedient Pueblos. What American knows all the customs 
of his own country? 

It is said that within the estufas upon the mud altars there burns a sacred 
fire which has actually been kept a-light since the days of Montezuma; 
more, that it was kindled by Montezuma’s own hand. 

Montezuma is quite a god to the Pueblos. So is the God of the white man. 
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The Pueblo owns up to a full-hand of gods, including the sun, the moon, 
an immense snake and some minor deities. But he is a first-rate Catholic, 
too, and observes both feast and fast days of the Roman church. Not until 
he has a little celebration in the estufa, though, does he really warm up to 
piety. At-such times his religion becomes so excessive that he breaks forth 
in howls; these howls stimulate the dogs in the vicinity, and the howls are 
added to by yowls. Mrs. S. E. Wallace, in commenting upon these holy 
revels, characterizes them as mostly “pow-wow and bow-wow.” But 
through all the grotesque darkness of Pueblo superstition runs a bright 
thread of poetic legend; and one legend, since it is wove around the ruined 
estufa in the ruined Pueblo of Pecos, has a right to be told here. 














** A CURSED RULE OF RESTRAINT AND WRONG,” 


Drawn by Frank Adams. 


Pecos was founded by the man-god, the great Montezuma himself, and he 
therefore probably felt a protective interest in it; at any rate, when the 
usurping Spaniards lay upon the conquered Pueblos a cursed rule of re- 
straint and wrong, Montezuma invoked against them the aid of his brother 
gods in heaven. These told him to plant a tree upside down beside the chief 
estufa of Pecos, and to light a holy fire upon the altar, and if the fire were 
kept burning until the tree fell, then would there come to the rescue of the 
oppressed a great pale-face nation, and deliver them from the Spanish thrail. 

So the fire was lit, and a sentinel was posted to guard its sacred flame; 
and the tree was planted—under the circumstances the planter would be 


excusable in planting the tree as insecurely as possible. But year after 
year passed, and the tree remained standing. Sentinel succeeded sentinel, 
and the flame lived on. Generations withered away, yet deliverance seemed 
no nearer. ()ne day there came a rumor from old Santa Fe that the city 
had surrendered to a white-faced people. Was this the band of deliverers? 
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That day at noon the sacred tree toppled and fell. Spanish rule was no 
more. The prophecy had been fulfilled. 

If there be an unbeliever of this legend, let him go to the ruins of Pecos 
and see for hithself that whereas the city was built upon a mesa so barren that 
no trees are there nor ever have been there, yet across the crumbling estufa 
lies the fallen body of a pine of mighty growth. The like of it is not for 
many miles around. Whence then did it come? 





THE BUFFALO-SKULL. 


By FRANK L. POLLOCK. 








* the last word | had had from Shattuck, he was in Arizona, 
making desperate but unsuccessful attempts to join the regi- 
ment of Rough Riders which Roosevelt was just then organ- 
izing. Then all communication ceased, and I inferred that 
my friend had, in a fit of disgust, embarked upon one of his 
periodical expeditions into some perfectly barbarous region, 
where he would eventually emerge in a state of severe finan- 
cial embarrassment, but with ore specimens and anecdotes 
enough to stock a mineralogical museum or a magazine. 

Three months ago I met him in El Paso. He was deeply 
sunburned, with the leathery tan of those who have been long 
exposed to the wind and sun of the southwestern deserts, and 

ne greeted me with surprise and delight. 

“Have you got eight hundred dollars?” was his second question. 

“That depends,” I replied. “What for? You aren’t—bankrupt?” 

“Oh, no—not quite. But | know an opportunity, with a little capital ic 

That remark has become worse than a commonplace in the West. He 
saw his false beginning and stopped, inviting me to his room to discuss 
things in general, and that evening he told me the story of the adventure 
of the buffalo-skull. 

Upon his failure to join the Rough Riders, he had, as I had foreseen, pro- 
jected an expedition of his own, by way of diverting his mind. A prospector 
named Lewis had recently returned from the mountains of northwestern 
Mexico, reporting wonderful “strikes” and “colors,” and the two men got 
together an outfit and returned across the border. 

“We worked down into the valley of the Sonora River,” said Shattuck, 
to paraphrase and considerably condense his narrative, “and into the Yaqui 
country. We had to get permission from the Yaqui chiefs to prospect there, 
for off in the mountains there was practically no other authority. We had 
no trouble with them, though; on the contrary, we found them always kind 
and hospitable. There was some excitement even then over fighting that 
had taken place in the south with Mexican troops, but at that time no 


one seemed to have any anticipation of the extensive outbreak that came 
afterward. 




















“We worked up and down the mountains for over a year, with less success 
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than Lewis expected, and then the war excitement got so strong that we 
concluded we had better leave. There had been fighting within a hundred 
miles, and parties of Yaqui young men were continually going south armed 
to the teeth with modern rifles, which had been smuggled across from the 
United States. The chiefs were very anxious that we should stay and help 
them fight, and offered us all sorts of rewards, but the revolution was really 
none of our business after all, and we declined. These Yaquis seemed a 
good deal more civilized than most of the Mexican rancheros, and if we had 
been compelled to choose a side we wouldn't have hesitated. But as it was, 
we gave our rebellious friends good-bye and good luck, and started north 
with a wagon and four mules. 

“The Mexican commanders had warned all neutrals to stay away from 
that part of the country, and we had heard a rumor of two American miners 
having been shot without trial on a charge of complicity in the insurrection. 
Besides, we had seven thousand dollars’ worth of gold dust and nuggets in 
our wagon, the fruit of our whole expedition, and we felt pretty sure that if 
we fell in with one of the irregular cavalry patrols that were coming up it 
would be all over with us. So we traveled pretty fast, stopping neither to 
hunt nor prospect, and in a couple of days we were nearly half way to Ari- 
zona, and counted ourselves almost out of danger. 

“It was a broken, half desert country, alternating chapparal and cactus, 
and the rattlésnakes whirred at every turn of the wagon-wheels. But there 
was an occasional green creek-bottom, and we camped in one of these on 
the second night. There were a lot of old buffalo-skulls lying about the 
place, where they must have lain for ten or fifteen years, ever since the herds 
used to come there to drink. I sat on one of them as the fire burned, and 
when I got up I noticed a bullet hole through the base of the skull. Some- 
thing rattled inside, which | supposed to be the ball. I couldn't shake it 
out, and | wanted it as a sort of curiosity, so | smashed the whole thing on 
a rock. Then the rattling object dropped out. It was a little, flattened 
lump of solid gold, about the size of the end of my finger. 

“That was enough! Of course you've heard the story of how the 
Apaches and other southern tribes used to shoot bullets moulded of gold 
instead of lead, as the more plentiful metal. Plenty of good men have worn 
out their lives trying to find the place where the gold came from, but no one 
had ever before us discovered any trace, or even any evidence of the truth 
of the legend , 

“But this sort of truth was unmistakable. Here was one of the golden 
bullets all right enough, and we forgot war and Mexican guerillas and 
everything in the excitement of the discovery. We examined all the other 
skulls about the place, but none of them had a bullet-mark. In the old buf- 
falo days, you know, the hunter very seldom aimed at the head. 

“There was no doubt about the fact that we had picked up the clue to 
the greatest strike that miner ever made, if we could only follow it up, and we 
resolved that a failure shouldn’t be through lack of pains. We were too 
eager over the thing to sleep much that night, and next morning before stn- 
rise we left our mules hobbled by the wagon, buried our little treasure for 
safety, and separated to prospect all that locality very carefully. That sort 
of work takes time, but in three days we felt pretty sure that the big nuggets 
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from which those bullets had been run were not within ten miles. So we 
moved off, half a day’s journey to the west. 

“This landed us in some foothills again, where things looked more promis- 
ing. Lewis one morning found a little ‘pocket’ containing a few ounces oi 
coarse gold, but, except for this, we didn’t find metal enough to make dust- 
shot, much less musket-bullets. We moved about every day or two, 
going carefully through all likely-looking places, and now and again we 
found a small deposit in a cafion or a show of colors in an arroyo, but we 
never found the river of the story, where the sands were pure gold. We 
didn’t lose hope, though, and whenever we felt out of spirits we looked at 
the golden bullet and reflected that the bonanza must be waiting for us— 
somewhere. . 

“During all this time we had seen no one, red or white, but at last one 
night a Yaqui scout came into our camp on the San Barto River, and we 
found that war had overtaken us. He told us that there had been a good 
deal of skirmishing within twenty miles, and that a Mexican cavalry column 
was coming up into’the mountains, harrassed continually by rebels. There 
were over a thousand Yaquis, he said, gathered a few miles away, preparing 
to ambush a Mexican cavalry column, and he wanted us to join them. He 
said that they had already half a dozen Americans in command of detach- 
ments, and they had a Maxim, and no quarter was being given on either 
side. > 

“This sounded interesting, but we concluded that we had better postpone 
our gold hunt and move out at once. We were off in half an hour, driving 
by starlight, and making as straight north as the ground would allow. The 
country was covered with scattered clumps of tall cacti and chapparal scrub, 
so that we couldn’t see very much where we were going, but we trusted to 
luck to keep out of harm’s way. Ten hours would put us out of danger, we 
thought, but, a little before midnight, Lewis, who was driving, pulled up the 
mules and whispered, ‘I smell smoke !’ 

“His nose was almost as keen as an Apache’s. I couldn’t detect any- 
thing. We went forward a little farther, and then a man with a gun sud- 
denly stepped out from behind a tree, and shouted, ‘Quien va?’ 

“Without making any reply, Lewis jerked around to the right, I lashed 
the mules, and we went off at a gallop. The sentry fired, and in less than a 
second there was an awful racket of shouts and gun-clattering from out of 
the dark. We had evidently run right into a Mexican camp, and nothing 
but the greatest good Ifick could ever get us out of it. The wagon tore 
over the rough ground at a reckless gallop, pitching over rocks and big 
cacti and ripping through the scrub, and nothing but Lewis’ splendid driv- 
ing saved us from going into headlong smash in the dark. Then, they be- 
gan shooting from behind us; the bullets zipped all round, and I could see 
the pale flashes, but nothing touched us, and in a couple of minutes more we 
would have been almost out of danger. But just at the last moment the off- 
wheel mule pitched to his knees, was dragged a few yards, got all tangled up 
in the harness, and brought the whole thing to a stop. As I jumped down to 
cut him loose, I heard hoofs behind, and a long string of horsemen gal- 
loped up and circled around us with a ring of carbines. So we had to put up 
our hands. 
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“T half expected them to shoot us without any argument at all, but they 
didn’t, and pretty soon an officer rode up rather leisurely. 

**Who are you?’ he asked, in Spanish. 

“*American miners. United States subjects, | said. 


“*Why did you run from us? What are you doing here? Don't you 
know that everybody here must be either loyal or rebel?’ Ther ithout 
waiting for a reply, he ordered us to be marched back to camp und the 
wagon to be brought after us. 

“The camp contained twenty or thirty fires, burning very low, there 
seemed to be a couple of hundred men about the place—a most Linous 
looking set, half-breeds, Indians, quarter-castes and all sorts of scoundrels 
A good many of them were probably convicts who had been sentenced to 
military service. It was evidently a half irregular scouting for nd the 
mere appearance of the crowd made me give up much hope of getting away 
alive. 

“The officer in command at once ordered the wagon to be unl l and 
searched under his supervision, and when he came to the gold his little black 
eyes simply danced. Then he had us brought up again, and declared his 
belief that we were allied to the Yaqui insurgents and on our way to the 
United States to buy arms and ammunition for the rebellion, that we had 
convicted ourselves by trying to escape when challenged and that fully 
deserved to be shot then and there. but, as we claimed to be American 
citizens, he would hold our case over for a day or two, and meanwhile he 
would take our gold under his care 

“Of course we realized that we had seen the last of our dust. A our 
selves, he probably intended to have us killed accidentally, in case he had 
hesitations about executing us formally. For the present, however, we were 
searched and then roped hand and foot and thrown down like dogs near one 
of the fires, with a sentry over us. In half an hour the camp was quiet again. 

“Neither of us went to sleep, as you may imagine. Lewis kept his spirits 
up wonderfully, and tried to elevate mine by pointing out the possibility of 
escape. It was a rather dismal outlook, though; if we depen on the 
mercies of the Mexicans we had probably not many more nights to live. 
The chance of escape was small, at least while the sentry remain wake; 
but Mexican sentries are not usually remarkable for their vigilar ind we 
watched him ¢ losely, while we pretended to go to sleep ourselves paced 
to and fro, smoking cigarettes most of the time, and occasional ppiag 
to lean against a tree-trunk at the end of his beat After an hour or two 
[ noticed that he walked less and leaned more, and a little later | ntinue 
to lean in a relaxed way that looked genuine 

“It was our chance, probably the only one we should have. W re stil 
bound tightly at wrist and ankles, but an idea came to me, and, e Lewis 
kept an eye on the guard, I rolled over and over till I came close up to the 
fire. It had been replenished, and was burning brightly, and | thrust my 
roped wrists right into the blaze. The cords smoked and caught fire, my 
flesh and skin blistered and cracked, but I didn’t even notice th n at the 
time. In another minute the ropes gave way at a strong pull d, being 
now free-handed, I burned off mv foot-ropes with a live coal. 

“T carried a coal back to Lewis and burned his bonds off in th e way. 
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The camp was still quiet ; the sentry was still dozing. We didn’t dare leave 
him so, lest he should wake up ‘ust after we had gone and give the alarm, so 
we crept up quietly, and he went down strangling with Lewis’ hands on his 
throat. I seized his rifle, and we tied him up with our belts and gagged him 
with his own. Then, with his rifle and revolver and cartridges, we sneaked 
out of the range of the fires and into the dark chapparal as quietly as 
possible. 

“No one seemed to have been disturbed, and the whole thing had worked 
out wonderfully. When we got into the thickets we felt amazingly safe, 
but it was necessary to get as far from that camp as we could before daylight. 
We were loping along, trying to dodge the cactus clumps in the dark, when, 
without a sound of warning, I went down under a crashing blow on the 
head, and as I lost consciousness I seemed to hear a terrific explosion of 
firing and a burst of cheers and yells. 

“That was all I knew for a day or two. When I came to myself I was in 
a Yaqui camp, with Lewis sitting beside me. He had saved my life by 
calling out to the Yaquis that I was an American when they had knocked 
me down with a rifle-butt and were going to finish me. They were advanc- 
ing for a night attack on the Mexican camp when we ran into them, and they 
naturally jumped to the conclusion that we were sentries or scouts. A 
rather sharp fight had followed, with indecisive results. The Mexicans lost 
heavily, however, and were unable to inflict much damage upon their invisi- 
ble foes. 

“There were several American scouts and cowboys with the Yaquis, and 
they repeatedly invited us to stay with them, but we stuck to our original 
resolution of having nothing to do with the thing. I had to wait several 
days for my broken head and burned hands—they were rather badly burned 
—to heal, but we came away as soon as we could, and reached the Arizona 
boundary without further trouble.” 

“Shattuck,” I said, “I think those Mexicans saved you from a fate that 
has overtaken lots of better men than you in the West. You'd probably 
have spent the rest of your life trying to follow up that bullet story. What 
was that investment you had for my eight hundred?” 

“Why,” he replied, a little confusedly, “you know it’s fairly quiet down 
therenow. The Yaquis are holding the Mexicans in check, and they’d help 
us all they could. You see—I’m going back.” 
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